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OUR TERRACE ON SUNDAY. 

Some time ago, we enlightened the readers of this 
Journal on the subject of Our Terrace—that particular 
spot, with its own particular world, in the wilderness 
of London, in which it is our not unpleasant lot to 
dwell. Since then, it has often struck us that the 
picture, though not perhaps wanting in a kind of com- 
pleteness so far as it goes, is yet, being good for only 
six days in the week at most, in want of a companion- 
sketch, in order to put the reader in possession of some 
important modifications which the very limited area 
forming the subject undergoes on the Sunday. We 
will now, with his permission, proceed to supply that 
desideratum by chronicling, as faithfully as we can, 
and with the candour characteristic of our lucubrations, 
the various events which mark the passage of the Day 
of Rest in this little-known suburban oasis in the great 
desert of London. 

From the fact of Our Terrace standing in the line 
of cattle-transit from the rearing-grounds in the north 
of the island to the market of Smithfield, we are all 
invariably awakened on the Sunday morning by the 
ba-a-ing of sheep, the lowing and bellowing of cattle, 
the bawling of drovers, and the barking of drovers’ 
dogs. This matutinal concert begins, whatever the 
season of the year, before it is light, and continues 
at intervals, rarely of long duration, throughout the 
whole of the day. It is not by any means so mono- 
tonous a performance as a stranger might suppose, 
being enlivened by a variety of little accidents and 
pleasantries on the part of the fourfooted pilgrims, 
all of which we can hear and perfectly comprehend as 
we lie comfortably in our beds, which, on this morning 


|| of the week alone, a commercial people may be said 


fully to enjoy. Sometimes it is a vivacious ox, that, 
seized with an unforeboding whim of friskiness, takes 
it into his head to leap out of the road to the high 
pavement of the terrace, and thence into one of the 
small gardens, where he marches straight to the house- 
door, and butts at it with his horns, as though bent 
on a morning call to some particular friend of his own. 
Sometimes it is a flock of Norfolk wethers that have 
made an irruption into the doctor’s garden at the 
villa over the way, through the negligence of the boy, 
who, after polishing the brassplate on Saturday night, 
and getting up a bright face on it for the morrow, 
forgot to lock the gate. Sometimes it is a vociferous 
exchange of compliments between a couple of north- 
country drovers, who, without the slightest suspicion 
that a hundred pair of ears are cognizant of every 
syllable they utter, are lavishing affectionate endear- 
ments upon each other. These little incidents serve 


to vary the monotony of the perpetual ba-a-ing and 
boo-o-ing, and have a further effect in inducing us at 
length to rouse up, turn out, and confront the cold 
water-ewer, in preparation for getting down to 
breakfast. 

As early as seven or eight o’clock in the morning, if 
we are up so early, which is not always the case with 
all of us, we may sée, on looking out of window, de- 
tached groups of artisans, and apprentices to humble 
handicrafts not a few, in fustian and second-hand garb, 
but with unmistakable holiday faces, passing onwards 
towards Highgate or Hornsey, and the picturesque 
country in the neighbourhood of both, resolved on the 
enjoyment of a rural holiday in the fields and lanes— 
where they will spend the entire day in the full appre- 
ciation of such pleasures as perfect idleness and perfect 
freedom can afford. These are soon followed by groups 
of anglers, with their tackle and rods in canvas-bags. 
A sense of propriety makes these fishermen, who catch 
no fish, set forth on their expeditions at an early 
hour. It would be a scandal, they think, to be seen 
with a fishing-rod at an hour when church-going people 
are abroad with their prayer-books; and, in conse- 
quence, the two discordant spectacles are seldom visible 
at once on the pavement of London. Comfortable 
anglers of mature years, who lie abed late on Sunday 
morning, and go a-fishing after breakfast, lock up 
their tackle at the fishing-stations, and are never 
seen carrying it at all. Next to the angler, it is as 
likely as not that the fowler passes along the terrace ; 
he has generally with him an assistant in the shape 
of a ragged boy or lad, tolerably well loaded both on 
the outward and homeward bound march. Besides 
the nets and the poles, which, together, make up 
something considerably above a hundredweight, there 
is a whole cluster of cages to be carried, each con- 
taining one or more call-birds, and a pot of bird-lime, 
with sundry bundles of forked-twigs, intended to serve 
as a snare for some desiderated songster. If you 
talk to the fowler on the subjeet of Sabbath desecra- 
tion, he will tell you impudently that he cannot afford 
to be idle on the Sunday—that it is the best day for 
catching birds, and he had better give up any two days 
in the week than Sunday. He spreads his nets in the 
neighbourhood of the furthest and newest of the brick- 
fields, where, from some cause or other, the goldfinches, 
linnets, and titlarks most do congregate, and where on 
Sunday the brickmakers are not at work to scare 
them off the ground. He is a perfect model of patience 
in his way; and he had need to be so, for he will often 
have to trudge under his heavy apparatus, out and in, 
a distance of ten miles, and lie or kneel watching his 
traps all day, for no better remuneration than four or 
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irds, marketable perhaps for 6d. apiece, 

with perhaps a score of sparrows for the shooting-trap 

8d. a dozen, or for his own supper if they are not in 
times he 


fruit, nuts, or oranges, or with 

ginger-beer, te and sweet stuffs. These fellows 
or the very furthest limits of London, and 

will bring their establishments to a halt at the foot of 


. | with his wife and two daughters! 


may be, taking advantage, where = 
bank or prostrate tree-trunk, which 
conve an tet far their customers; and here, if 


At an hour somewhat later corfes that lazy, loung- 
ing, blackguard tribe, who invariably infest the out- 
skirts of London on a Sunday, and whose amateur voca- 
tion, if it is not their professional one, is dog-fancying 
and rat-hunting. In the pockets of the first half-dozen 
that lounge past, itis that a score at least of live 

would be found, which are carried out into the 


ferrets will be let loose among the hedges and corn- 
ricks, and more rats hunted and slain; and in these 
congenial pursuits the morning will be spent, until the 
approach of one o’clock, at which hour the tippling-shops 
will be opened to supply a more potent temptation. 


the teachers ee brave it, and meet their classes. 
generally pass by while we are at breakfast, in 
we are apt to indulge somewhat more at length, 
least to conduct with more becoming ceremony, 
days. After they are gone, there is a 
succession of human footsteps ; and we are 
k,. with the solemn and Sabbath-like silence that 
There are no omnibuses passing Our Ter- 

m Sunday morning—no cabs ever come wander- 
at that hour—not the faintest echo of the 
roar of London traffic reaches us. We should 
that circumstance alone that it was Sunday: 
cats know it, and not one of the whole number 
to look out for the catsmeat-man. Our 
, instead of coming to sit in the parlour- 
w to wait for that officer, goes down into the 
and torments Betty for his allowance, who, as 
knows well enough, took it in yesterday, and shut it 
in the dresser-drawer along with the shoe-brushes. 
away; and while it is 

the window. Then the silence 

of a railway -train, 

tremendous rocket, 

a Titan with a fit of 


*Dong! et That is the bell from the chapel- 
of-ease at the north end of the villas, warning for 
church-time. Now it stops; now it warns again; 
then the clock strikes the hour, and is followed by the 


. | peals of the bell in regular succession, which have quite 


a pastoral sound, mingled as they are with the bleating 
of a new flock of sheep, and the distant lowing of cattle 
not yet in sight. The sheep and the cattle go off, but 
the bell goes on—dong, dong—for half an hour. Soon, 
in response to its brazen voice, hundreds of doors are 
opened, and from almost every house pours forth the 
morning congregation, all having their faces turned 
towards the quarter whence the sounds proceed. Now 
is the terrace swarming with well-dressed people. It 
is wonderful, as Betty says, what a swell some of us do 
cut on this important occasion. There goes the butcher, 
Who upon earth 
would suppose that portly and majestic figure in 
senatorial raiment to be the same man who yesterday, 
in blue blouse, and with a steel dangling between his 
legs, brought us that quarter of lamb we hope to see 
smoking on the table at two o'clock? There goes 
the grocer! Who wouldn’t think him a magistrate 
at least ?—and who would guess that the magnificent 
dame at his side weighed out the currants last night 
which Betty is at this moment mixing in the pudding? 
There go the furniture-broker and his whole family! 
Here comes Smith, smirking—lucky dog!—with the 
pretty Miss Robinson on his arm, and shaking his cane 
at an advancing drove of oxen, of which she pretends 
—it is nothing but pretence—to be afraid. Yonder is 
Jones doing the genteelest of knocks at No. 9 of the 
villas, with the intention of escorting Miss Goodall— 
who, he says, is his cousin, and whom, according to 
Brown’s version of that story, he has been ‘ sticking 
up’ to for these three months past—to the parish 
church, nearly a mile off. Now the lead out 
the pony-chaises to draw the elderly people over the 


way in the villas to their several places of worship; || 


and there they stand, both horses and vehicles, as 
clean as a new pin, for a full quarter of an hour before 
the old folks come out and climb into their seats, and 
amble steadily off. 

Now you may discern among the crowds of respect- 


. | ables on both sides of the road, here and there a slipshod 


damsel, with bare elbows and bare head, carefully edging 
her way as she carries a joint of meat resting on a sub- 
stratum of solid pudding to the baker’s at the corner of 
the next street. Children follow, still more cautiously, 
with gigantic pies from the cottages in the rear of 
the main road—and now and then a busy, fiery-faced 
woman darts past like a phantom, with ribs of beef 
and potatoes bound for the oven. Now comes a 
column of tall boys, dwindling by degrees into a line 
of very small ones, from the Rev. Mr Leatherlad’s 

boarding and educational establishment, from a neigh- 
bouring terrace, which is not Our Terrace. They defile 
past slowly, the lanky leaders with an oppressive 
sense of dignity, and the subjugated small tail with an 
equally oppressive sense of supervision, under the eye 
of the Rev. Mr Leatherlad himself, who, arm-in-arm 
with his friend and confidant the mathematical master, 
brings up the rear. When they have all gone clean 
past the villas—for, being the genteelest of schools, they 
always lead out their procession on the genteeler side 
of the way—then the Misses Backboard, who invariably 
wait and watch for that event, discharge from their own 
frontdoor an equally imposing column of young ladies, 
comprising bodily proportions of equal variety—the 
members of their unimpeachable seminary. Before all 
the good people have gone off to church, it is odds that 
some of them feel considerably scandalised by the pre- 
sence of a 1 eae of very equivocal equipages, which 


me make their appearance in the road. It |) 
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his whole day’s desecration for no remuneration at all] ! | 
About this time of the morning, too, we see silently | | Bl 
plodding past the terrace, every now and then, a race | i} 
| 
| 
| 
Highgate Hill, or somewhere in the neighbourhood of | | 
Hornsey Wood House, or at one of the gates or stiles | Bi 
leading to some favourite public or eelpie house, whither 
the denizens of London’s smokiest holes love to resort I | 
when Sunday emancipates them from the toils of labour || 
Here they will display their wares in a form as 
i} | a 
| 
ay prove € | | 
among the pleasure-seekers, nor think of returning to i 
town until darkness has set in. i} 
| 
and training for that yelping tribe of terriers and ter- | | 
| a wi 
| back 
There live on Our Terrace at least half-a-dozen | 
Sunday-school teachers; and about nine o'clock, or | 
perhaps a few minutes before, we see them go past one 
after the other, as sure as fate—some of them to the 
church, and some to the dissenting chapel further on 
It does not seem to signify what may be the state of 
the weather to these friends of the poor girls and boys | 
of the district. If the whole terrace stays at home in | 
= asthma. The whole terrace seems to vibrate with 
sudden shock as the train rushes along underground | may be, tha 
within a few yards of where we sit. "| justice to 
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to a rickety cart, into which half-a-dozen chairs have 
been thrown to serve for seats ; upon each chair sits 
an unshaven fellow, in costume, and with 


greasy 
folded arms, and all are puffing volumes of smoke from 


with both hands to guide the hard-mouthed anatomy 
of a horse clear of obstructions, while the other is 
i at work supplying the incentive of a 
flanks. The next is a Whitechapel 
butcher’s cart, and a fast-trotting horse, in the rear of 
which sit a whole family packed together in a solid 
lump. Then follows acoster’s equipage similarly loaded 
—and this is followed in its turn by a long, flat board 
upon wheels, drawn by a couple of donkeys, bound 
for some Cockney Arcadia, and freighted with a cargo 
of veritable gamins. After them comes a three- 
wheeled velocipede, labouring along under the weight 
of a couple of blacksmith’s apprentices, who take it 
by turns to steer and work the treddles by which the 
useless machine is propelled, at a cost of considerably 
more exertion than it would take to get over the ground 
without it. 

By and by, the bell ceases tolling ; and now, with the 
exception of a few belated stragglers, with whom it is a 
constitutional habit to be late at church, and a group or 
two of idle mechanics in working-garb, lounging lazily 
at intervals towards the outskirts, the terrace is com- 
paratively silent and deserted. But anon comes more 
ba-a-ing of sheep and boo-o-ing of cattle, of which, being 
unfortunately confined to the house by a slight indis- 
position, we have the especial benefit. Now the drovers, 
as if aware that they have the world pretty much to 
themselves, indulge in unusual latitude of speech, and 
their sturdy voices —— angrily from the tall 

on either side of the way. There goes 
a whole flock of sheep, leaping over one another’s 
backs, and plunging headlong into the doctor’s garden 
—and out rushes the doctor’s cook, armed with a long 
broom, to drive them back again; but in at the same 
moment scampers the drover’s dog, and cook is driven 
back herself—there is a prodigious barking and bellow- 
ing, and roaring and ba-a-ing for the next twenty 
minutes, until all are turned out again—all but one 


|| unfortunate mutton, that has got maimed in the mélée, 


and is unable to move, and which the drover, finding that 
neither he nor his dog can prevail upon him to join the 
march, tethers to a tree in the garden, promising to 


| fetch him in the afternoon. More boo-o-ing and ba-a- 


ing, more drover’s rhetoric, more barking of dogs, more 
intervals of quiet, more rushing past of railway-trains ; 
and thus, hour after hour, passes away the suburban 
Sabbath-morning. 

So soon as the church-clocks have rung out One, we 
begin to perceive a gathering, from various quarters, of 
figures in exceedingly various costume, all converging 
towards the baker’s shop at the corner. The slipshod 
girl who slunk so stealthily among the crowd three 
hours ago with her brown dish, is now neat, and trim, 
and tidy, like a good-looking lass as she is, and marches 
proudiy home with the family dinner; the working- 
carpenter, dressed in his Sunday’s best all but his coat, 
which he is afraid of greasing with the gravy, walks 
into the baker’s in his shirt-sleeves, and comes out 
again with that scored leg of pork browned over with 
ws of which he is so fond, and whose savoury 

odour reaches us as we sit at this distance at the open | c 
window. That fiery-faced matron, who was in such a 
hurry at ten o’clock, is now calm and com- 

posed enough as she emerges with the beef and potatoes 
she is about to dispense at the head of her own table. 
The dinners are scarcely cleared off from the baker's, 
when, if the road should happen to be free from 
cattle, we may hear the hum of the — in the chapel- 
of-ease pealing the final voluntary, and forthwith the 


whole congregation come streaming forth, and Our 
Terrace is, for the next ten minutes, alive with indis- 
putable gentility and fashion. Amidst the pattering 
of feet, and the subdued hum of pleasant and compli- 
mentary voices, there is a prodigious alarm of knockers, 
among which the portentous sis-e-ra-ra of Jones, as he 
assaults Mr Goodall’s door in behalf of his fair cousin 
or sweetheart, whichever it may be, is pre-eminently 
audible. Positively the fellow walks in when the door 
is opened, and no doubt means to stay and dine with 
the charming girl and her wealthy papa. Sure Brown 
was right after all: there is something in it; we shall 
keep an eye upon Jones and Miss G——,, and get at the 
rights of it before long by hook or by crook. There 
goes our landlord, who nods us a good-day as he passes. 
There goes our butcher, looking, for all the world, as 
though he had just waked up out of a dream, which, 
considering how late his shop was open last night, and 
that he is upon his legs some fourteen hours every day 
in the week, we have a strong suspicion is the fact. 
There goes the grocer, who wafts us a polite bend, in 
virtue, no doubt, of the little bill which Betty pays 
him every Saturday night. Robinson is looking well, 
but that pretty daughter of his hanging upon Smith’s 
arm looks better. Good-morning to you, Mr Scriven ; 
glad to see you about again. Ha! here comes our 
better-half—rat-a-tat-tat. Now, we shall soon see 
what to-day’s dinner is made of. 

Just as we are sitting down to dinner, comes the 
milkman from the monstrous far-famed establishment 
in the immediate neighbourhood. He, too, is dressed 
in his Sunday garb, with a clean snow-white smock 
and glazed hat inscribed with the address of the firm 
to which he belongs, and rejoices this day in polished 
boots. He never cries ‘Mee-ho!’ on a Sunday, but 
gently tingles the area-bell, and quietly deposits your 
allowance in a small tin can within the railings, 
gathering up his numerous vessels when the servants 
have withdrawn their contents. The dinner-hour is 
generally a very quiet time on the terrace, barring the 
accidental presence of the herds and flocks, and barring, 
too, the apparition of Silly Willy on the pavement, 
who, if he happens to be dinnerless himself, is very 
likely to come by, and to favour some of us with an 
angry jobation on the subject of gluttony, delivered in 
a stentorian voice, with his grimy face jammed between 
the garden railings—giuttony, ir his view, consisting in 
people barbarously eating their own dinners without 
inviting him in to take a share. After dinner, we 
dwellers on the terrace are accustomed to indulge on 
the Sunday in a modest glass of wine; and before the 
decanters are glittering on the table, we hear the voices 
of three or four fellows at once bellowing: ‘Walnuts, 
ten a penny! very fine wa-a-a-Inuts! Oranges! fine 
oranges !’ as though these geniuses were convinced that 
it is part of a Londoner’s religion to partake of a dessert 
of fruit after the Sunday’s dinner, and that they were 
commissioned to furnish him with the means. Never, 
by any chance, is this hebdomadal supply of the fruits 
in season, whatever they may happen to be, wanting 
between the hours of two and six on the Sunday after- 
noon ; and very rarely indeed are the members of the 
very numerous commissariat, who cater for what must 
be a pretty universal demand, out of hearing. 

But while we crack our nuts, and temperately sip a 
glass or two of sherry, and are cosy and happy within 
the sacred walls of home, a change—a melancholy 

change—steals gradually over the world without. As 
Our Terrace lies in the immediate route to several 
church-yards and burying-grounds, and to Highgate 
Cemetery to boot ; and as, of the thousand persons who 
die weekly in the metropolis, at least seven-tenths are 
buried on the Sunday afternoon, it follows that we 
have more than an average share of funerals to wit- 
ness. The mortuary bell begins to toll while we yet sit 
at table, and its sad note mingles discordantly with 
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clatter of the knives and forks. Anon comes the 

with its nodding plumes, preceded by 

talking mutes, and followed by a train of mourn- 

all slowly wending onward to the distant 

cemetery which overlooks the huge living 

Then there is a walking funeral, 

ed by a party-coloured train of weeping relatives. 

heels of this comes the coffin of a child aloft on 

the shoulders of a single bearer, and followed only by 

the sorrowing members of the family. Then, perhaps, 

a young girl is borne to her last home by her maiden 

companions, all in white, and carrying flowers to cast 

into her grave. Or, it may be, that the remains of 

parish pauper, in unseemly shell, is carried to 

earth without a single follower to justify the assertion 
of the poet, that 


There is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave. 


Toll-toll goes the weary, weary bell, and on, with slow 
and solemn step, go the funeral-trains in all their sad 
varieties. That is the sixth—seven—eight—nine— 
ten—eleven—twelve, this afternoon, while we, bound 
for the same journey, and the destined objects of a 
similar ceremony, sit in self-satisfied ease and luxury, 
living, loving, laughing, and enjoying, with that tocome! 
Such are life and death, and such are habit and custom, 
which, by a nierciful provision, have been made ‘ to lie 
upon us with a weight’ heavy enough sufficiently to 
counterbalance the inevitable future, in order that we 
may make a wise use of the present. But adieu to 
moralisi 


ng. 

By the time dinner is cleared away, the servant-girls 
on Our Terrace are for the most part released for an 
hour or two, and may be seen filing off, some of them 
= the afternoon 


service at the Methodist chapel down 
and some to enjoy a gossip and a walk with 
friends or ‘cousins.’ Betty is off with the servant next 
door, and after she is gone, we are apt sometimes to 
forget ourselves in our easy-chair, starting up every 
now and then at the renewed bleating and clamour of 
the sheep and cattle, and catching just an inkling of 
the tinkling of the muffin-bell, but no cry of ‘ muffins,’ 
which the baker would not think respectable on a 
Sunday. We are roused before five o'clock, by a 
single dab at the door—it is Betty’s sister come to 
take a sisterly cup of tea; she is despatched down 
stairs to the kitchen, and a few minutes later Betty 
lets herself in with the street-door key. Tea is served 
in double-quick time by the aid of an extra pair of 
hands in the kitchen, and that is no sooner discussed 
and cleared away, than the church-bells ring out again 
for evening service. There is shortly a repetition of 
the ceremonial gathering of the morning, minus, how- 
ever, the columns of young gentlemen from the Rev. 
Mr Leatherlad’s, and of young ladies from the Misses 
Backboard, neither of whom attend the services of the 
evening at the chapel-of-ease, though both undergo a 
course of homiletical instruction—at least, so say the 
prospectuses—at home. The evening gathering is not 
followed by a tranquil season, like that of the morning. 
The cattle and sheep now begin to increase very con- 
siderably and very rapidly in numbers, and the dogs 
and drovers, having harder work to do, grow more 
impatient and more noisy. The anglers begin to 
return, wearied out with their day’s no-sport; and 
the country pedestrians, ‘dusty and deliquescent’ with 
their long rounds, are seen marching back towards the 
city, bearing with them some verdant trophy ravished 
from the country-side—branches of blossoms or of 
berries, or handfuls of mosses or wild-flowers—to deco- 
rate their dull chambers at home in the smoky city. 
Then come the characteristic charioteers of the morn- 
ing, in high spirits and in high voice, audibly pro- 
claiming their ical dissent from the doctrines of 


As twilight comes down upon us, Our Terrace is 
almost as crowded as Cheapside on a week-day, owing 
to the simultaneous return of the tens of thousands | 
of straggling pedestrians whom the fine weather had 
seduced into the country. The congregation which the 
chapel-of-ease pours forth after the conclusion of the | 
service, makes hardly a sensible difference in their || 
number. For an hour or more, this tide of returning 
population rolls on, continuing till past supper-time, || 
Supper-time on Sunday has but little effect on the 
public-houses at each end of Our Terrace; they are 
crowded just then by the cattle and sheep drovers; 
and we think it as well not to send our servants among | 
them, except upon a mission of absolute necessity. By || 
the time we have finished our supper, the returning | 
pedestrians have for the most part passed on to theirs, || 
At about ten o’clock, if you walk out upon the terrace, || 
it is ten to one that you hear Smith grinding away on 
his semi-grand at one of Handel’s choruses; but you || 
must wait till that lot of sheep is gone by to hear it 
advantageously. Perhaps Jones & Co. are there, too, 
singing in parts; but the din outside is so great, that | 
it isimpossible to say. We are all so much used to this || 
boo-o-ing and ba-a-ing, however, that we think nothing | 
of it, and shall assuredly miss it when it is gone, as go || 
it soon will, now that the new cattle-market is fairly on || 
its way to completion: it is not unlikely, such is the | 
force of habit, that we may even regret its loss, though, || 
of course, we have none of us ever failed to exercise | 
our undoubted privilege of abusing it as an intolerable | 
nuisance. 

As the voices of cattle and sheep are the first accents | 
that awake us in the morning of Sunday, so are they | 
the last we hear at night. We are lulled to rest by 
the ba-a-ing, bo-o-ing, and bow-wow-ing of the brute 
creation ; and if we dream, as we are very likely to do, | 
of beeves and flocks, and patriarchal times, and fancy | 
ourselves wandering with Abraham on the pastoral 
plains of Mamre, or sitting with his angel-guests under 
the shadow of his milk-white tent, it is an agreeable | 
and innocent delusion which beguiles the last moments | 
of Sunday on Our Terrace. 


A NEW CAREER FOR LITHOGRAPHY. | 


A very important improvement has just been intro- 
duced in lithographic printing, likely, if we mistake not, 
to open a new field in pictorial illustration. Itis brought | 
forward by Messrs Maclure, Macdonald, and Macgregor; | 
not an invention of their own, but an application in 
this country of a machine invented and patented by | 
M. Sig] of Berlin and Vienna. The novelty consists in | 
effecting machine-printing in lithography—an operation | 
many times attempted, but always hitherto frustrated | 
by one or other among many kinds of difficulties. The | 
advantages of the new machine shew themselves rather | 
in commercial than in artistic lithography—rather in | 
the rapid production of moderately good work, than in | 
notable achievements in high art. The general nature 
of lithography is so well known in the present day, that 
a very brief outline of the processes will suffice to render | 
clear what we mean by the commercial and the artistic 
phases of the art, and in what way the new machine bids 
fair to open a career of usefulness. 
Steel-plate and copper-plate printing, as we all know, 
is effected by inking the incisions engraved in tie plate, | 
or those parts which are cut away with the graver; | 
wood-cut printing gives its results from the projecting 
surface of an engraved wood-block, or those parts which 
are not cut away with the graver; while lithographic 
printing is chemical rather than mechanical, dependent | 
mainly on the repulsive action between grease and 
water. About sixty years ago, Aloys Senefelder, 4 
Bohemian, wrote some dramatic pieces which he wished | 


Father Mathew. 


to print himself; and knowing that typography was too | 
costly for him, he sought for some new mode of printing. 
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He observed that calcareous stones had the property of 
receiving greasy lines and transmitting them to paper ; 
he remarked that, by wetting the stone, it was possible 
to charge it again with ink, and obtain a series of im- 
pressions ; and he at once saw that he had thus caught 


|| hold of a new mode of printing. After a terrible 


struggle against poverty and discouragements, he had 
the satisfaction of doing something better than print- 


|| ing his own humble dramas—he became the founder 


and director of a large lithographic establishment at 
Munich. 


Lithography, it will easily be understood, involves 
the preparation of a particular kind of stone—the use of 
a particular kind of chalk or pigment—the drawing of 
the design with this chalk or pigment on the stone—the 
adoption of some mode of treatment whereby the design 
may receive ink, and the stone repel it—the process of 
inking—and the operation of printing by some kind of 

. All these are matters which differ so much from 
the details of ordinary printing, that lithography be- 
comes a widely different art, requiring an interesting 
combination of chemistry with mechanism. The stones 
on which the design is depicted, and from which the 


|| impressions are printed, are obviously among the most 


important of the lithographer’s apparatus. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain good specimens of the peculiar 
kind of limestone required. It has within the last 


|| few years been found that lithographic stone can be 


obtained from the quarries of Marmora, in Canada; 
until then, the stone was always sought for among 
the oolitic rocks; but Mr Logan has met with very 
gcod specimens, homogeneous and fine grained, in the 
paleozoic series at Marmora: this leads to the hope 
that lithographic stones may, after a time, become more 
abundant and lower priced. At Vigau, in the French 
department of Gard, 12,000 or 15,000 lithographic 
stones have been obtained from the belemnite marl, one 
of the beds of the upper lias. Lithographic stones of fair 


|| quality have been obtained from Greece, from Messina, 


from Portugal, and from other countries; but the 
chief supply is still, as it has been throughout, obtained 
from Pappenheim, in Bavaria. A good stone is porous, 
yet brittle, of a pale yellowish drab, or sometimes 
neutral gray tint. It is used in slabs varying from one 
and a half to three inches in thickness; and the largest 


|| specimens sell in England for about fourpence per 
|| pound. If the printing is to imitate chalk-drawings or 


pencil-drawings, the surface of the stone is granulated 


|| or slightly roughened ; but if it be to imitate writing, 


etching, or pen-and-ink drawings, the stone is smoothly 
peculiar compound 
of tallow, wax, soap, shell-lac, and lampblack: it is 


| called lithographic chalk, if used dry like a crayon; but 
| lithographic ink, if dissolved in water and used with a 
neil. 


camel-hair 


hair pe 
With all his working-tackle about him, then, the 


lithographer thus proceeds. He draws the design on 
the surface of the stone, and he then uses some kind 
of acid wash to fix the chalk or ink, so that it shall not 
wash off with water. He damps the stone slightly all 
over, and finds that it has imbibed the water, while 
the lithographic chalk or ink repels it, and remains 

A printing-ink roller is then passed over the 
stone; the ink, repelled by the moist stone, is received 
dry chaik-lines ; and the printing is effected on 
damped sheets of paper by means of a press. Sometimes 
a slight layer of thickened gum-water is poured on the 


|| Stone; the design is etched by scraping away the gum- 


ground; oil is rubbed into the parts of the stone left 
exposed ; the gum is washed off; and the printing is 


| effected from the oiled marks on the stone—the oil in 
| the one case serving the same purpose as the tallow in 


the other. Sometimes the design is drawn with litho- 
graphic ink on paper prepared with a gummy surface ; 
the back of the paper is wetted, so as to penetrate and 
partially dissolve the gum on the other side ; it is laid, 


face downwards, on a polished stone, and is passed 
through a press; then is peeled off, leaving the gum 
on the stone; the gum is washed off, leaving the ink- 
drawing on the stone; and from the ink-drawing thus 
produced, impressions are printed. ‘This is a rapid 
kind of lithography, for commercial rather than artistic 
purposes. 

The transfer of the design from the original to the 
surface whence the printing is to be effected, is now 
managed in so many ways as to give rise to a large num- 
ber of varieties and sub-varieties in the printing art. 
Thus, in zincography, Mr Appel has invented a pro- 
cess which he calls after his own name, ‘ appelotype,’ 
in accordance with a very pardonable kind of vanity. 
The gist of his process is to enable an artist to have 
his own original sketches and paintings with the brush 
reproduced in the style of mezzotinto. There can also 
be transferred to the zinc-plate, impressions from 
copper-plate engravings or from wood-cuts. A pecu- 
liar kind of ink is employed for the transfer. ‘There 
were displayed at the Great Exhibition, impressions of 
famous old wood-engravings by Albert Diirer, zinc- 
plates formed into matrices or printing surfaces from 
these wood-cuts, and impressions taken from the zinc 
—shewing with how remarkable a degree of success 
the force and beauty of the original can be preserved. 
Somewhat analogous to this in principle, though not in 
detail, is M. Dupont’s method of reproducing, on stone, 
exact facsimiles of old pictures and writings, be they 
coarse or fine, rude or artistic. In Messrs Hullmandel’s 
lithotint, the drawings are made on the stone with a 
liquid ink applied with a brush: the quality of the ink 
being such as to enable it to resist the action of a 
chemical agent afterwards applied to the stone; the 
result produced partakes of the beautiful effect pre- 
sented by an original drawing in sepia; and the style 
generally is well adapted for engravings relating to 
engineering, architecture, and natural history. The 
French have adopted, to a partial extent, a peculiar 
mode of combining typography with lithography : part 
of a page is set up with ordinary movable types, an 
impression from them is transferred to a lithographic 
stone ; the remainder of the page or design is filled in 
by drawing on the stone with the usual material; the 
stone is prepared for printing by the usual lithographic 
method ; and there is thus produced a kind of work 
useful for bordered, tabular, or ornamental printing. 

The reader will not have much difficulty in under- 
standing, that these various modes of transferring or 
printing may be applied either to business-like docu- 
ments or to fine art, to mechanical and architectural 
drawings, maps, plans, cheques, bill-heads, circulars, 
show-bills, pattern-books, and posting-bills, or to good 
pictures and book-illustrations. ‘The one kind have to 
be done rapidly and cheap; the other require excel- 
lence, with as much cheapness as can reasonably be 
attained. But both depend on the chemical prepara- 
tion of the surface of the stone, and on a kind of 
struggle for mastery between grease, water, and print- 
ing-ink ; and both require the use of a press, which 
will just convey the impression from the stone to the 
paper, without injuring the stone. Hitherto, we have 
said nothing concerning the colour of the ink; but 
herein is a matter which must not be passed over 
without a little elucidation. 

The art of printing in colours has made such rapid 
progress within the last few years, that many new 
terms have been introduced, to designate different 
varieties of operation. Indeed, typy and graphy now go 
through so many permutations, that we almost need 
the aid of a Greek dictionary to arrive at a compre- 
hension of them: there are typography, stereotypy, 
xylography, chemitypy, electrotypy, galvanography, 
lithography, chromotypy, lithochromy, zincography, 
glyphography, genes ge am and many others. Some 
of these names refer he practical application of 
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colour, while others refer to the substances from 
which the im are taken. But limiting our 
attention to the chromotypic or chromographic processes | a 
—those which relate to printing in colours—we shall 
find that lithography here occupies a high position. In 


plates, | the same time actively engaged in 


— or ‘ registered,’ that each colour shall fall into 
its proper place, not diverging even a fiftieth of an inch 
in the finer specimens. The lithochromic productions 
require as many prepared stones as there are colours ; 
and the exquisitely soft effect presented by many of 
them is little less than marvellous. Those who have 
paid any attention to the productions of Messrs Hull- 
mandel, Messrs Hanhart, Messrs Day, and other firms, 
will be familiar with the delicacy and harmony of 
colouring, the force and truthfulness, of many of the 
Some of the lithochrome imita- 
of water-colour drawings are remarkable ; while 
— which gold is introduced are strikingly gorgeous 
and splendid. There is a magnificent work on archi- 
tectural decoration, by M. Lewis Griiner, in which the 
lithochromic illustrations are very beautiful. In the 
Austrian department of the Great Exhibition there 
were some lithochromic productions of remarkable 
character, by M. Hartinger: they comprised flower- 
fruit-pieces, studies of heads, studies of still 
lise and and a picture of the Emperor Joseph II. giving 
100 ducats to a poor widow as the best medicine for 
poverty; by the side of these were hung up the original 
paintings, and it was with some difficulty that the 
originals could be distinguished from the copies, so 
admirably was the lithochrome process managed. The 
pictures cost L.25 each, and the copies were procurable 
at a shilling or two! 

Now, having thus pointed out the distinction between 
the commercial and the artistic aspects of the litho- 
graphic it will be at once intelligible that the 
employment of rapid means of production is more 
important in the former than the other, and is more 
likely to be readily obtained. And thus, in Sigl’s 
machine, as lately introduced in this country, the opera- 
tions are principally confined to the printing of com- 
mercial documents and scientific diagrams; with a full 
readiness, however, to apply the improvement to a wider 
diffusion of fine art, as soon as ever the capabilities 
of the machine shall rise to the proper level. It is 
a good omen here that the inventors do not mount the 
high horse: they do not attempt to override the 
Hanharts and Hullmandels, and other artists who pro- 
duce those delicate and costly works which are sold in 
smaller number. 

One of the reasons for the failure of most attempts 
to lithograph by steam-power, is the difficulty of mois- 
tening the ome with water before the printing of each 
impression. This moistening, as we have explained, is 
necessary to prevent the adherence of the printing-ink 
to the stone, or the soiling of the stone with the ink ; 
it is a process requiring much attention in the ordinary 
hand-printing, and hitherto human fingers have alone 
been able to effect it. Now M. Sigl has succeeded in 

ng to his machine a damping-cylinder of a very 
captions kind. Water trickles slowly from a cup at 
one end of a hollow cylinder, and saturates a mass of 
sponge with which the hollow is completely filled; the 
water finds its way outwards through numerous per- 
forations in the cylinder, and saturates a soft cushion- 
like envelope which wraps round the cylinder. The 
quantity of water, the quantity of sponge, the number 
and size of the perforations, and the nature of the 


is cy 
among other cylinders and rollers in the 
The machine is about twelve or fourteen feet 


A A low 


movements en by steam-power ; but it is at 
preparing the stone 
for the printing ; one cylinder damps it, one roller inks 
it, and other pieces of apparatus draw it to and fro and 
press the damped paper down upon it. Those who are 
familiar with the steam-press now so largely employed 
in letter-press printing, will readily understand the 
general action of this machine; but it will be equally 
apparent to them that the peculiarities of the litho- 
graphic processes must call for many ingenious modi- 
fications in the details. 
_ The great importance of the machine is due to this 
that it practically compresses hours into 
minutes: it can “certainly print thirty times as fast as 
the hand-press, and in some instances it rises to si 
times. We ourselves have seen a folio shop-bill, with 
a pictorial heading, printed by the machine at the rate 
of 800 copies per hour, or 8000 in a day—the day's 
work at the hand-press amounting usually _to only 
about 150 copies. This ratio of production is about 
53 to 1. At present, the application of the machine is 
chiefly limited to maps, plans, sections, skeleton forms, || 
bills, circulars, and so forth ; but it is beginning to be 
applied to pictorial art, in which, if we mistake not, it 
will have a wide sphere of application. Hitherto, a daily || 
journal has never, so far as we are aware, 
been attempted; because the engraving of a wood- 
block or a steel-plate occupies too long a time, unless || 
a large and expensive staff of artists be employed; || 
but in lithography, a stone is ready for printing 
within an hour or two of the drawing being finished. || 
We are assured that, if an artist were to sketch a || 
design on stone in the usual way, there might be 500 | 
copies of the engraved lithograph ready in two hours || 
afterwards—the lithographing and the printing both |) 
being effected in this brief space of time. At one leap, 
the machine has effected a reduction of one-half in the 
charge for lithographing, so that we have a saving both 
in time and in expense. The higher productions will | 
not, as we have said, be yet attempted by the machine; || 
periodical spring forth, as one fruit of M. Sigl's 
invention. 


A SPELL AT THE CRANK* 

ARE you willing, gentle reader, to have a slight glimpse 
of the interior of a metropolitan prison? If so, step 
with me into that huge omnibus-like vehicle, that has 
just drawn up at the entrance of the police-court. 
But perhaps—and small blame to you!—you would 
prefer reading my prison experiences over your wine 
and walnuts. Well, be it so: it must, however, be 
premised, that this is no romantic tale, giving scope to 
the inventive and imaginative faculties of the writer, 
but a plain narrative of the routine of a house of cor- 
rection ; not drawn up, however, to order by a govern- 
ment prison-inspector, but from my own personal 
experience. 

I will not dwell on the prefatory proceedings at the 
police-court; these are sufficiently familiar to every 
newspaper reader; although I shall not easily forget || 
the sickening sensation that came over me, when the 
unexpected issue of my case was announced. A low 


* We have not made ourselves 
the writer of this article; but from his letters, and 
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murmur of voices struck confusedly.on my ears, as 
I was removed from the spot, where I had been stand- 
ing some twenty minutes exposed to the gaze of unre- 
strained curiosity ; but so total was my prostration, 
both of body and mind, that it was some time before I 
noticed the filthy receptacle into which I was thrust, to 
await the arrival of the prison-van. A not very large 
cell contained me and several others destined for the 
same untoward journey, but with a more audacious, 


squalid, and blasphemous set of ragamuffins it had | dirt, and 


never as yet fallen to my lot to come in contact, and it 
was a positive relief when the van arrived to separate 
us. I may here state, to avoid any unpleasant conjec- 
tures, that the cause of my being lodged and boarded 
for a few weeks at the expense of the county, was not 
of a nature to exclude me from decent society. I had 
been imprudent—perhaps a little violent—and I was 
unable to pay the fine my thoughtlessness had incurred : 
that is all. Much has been written lately on prison 
discipline, but unfortunately, or rather fortunately for 
themselves, the modern Howards can work, as it were, 
only from theory: could they by any possibility be 
placed for a few days in the position of a prisoner, 
and undergo, in body and mind, the realities of his 
sentence, they would doubtless modify considerably 
their various penal hobbies. Had the late governor, 
for instance, of a county prison tried for only one day— 
if his strength had held out so long—the effect of turn- 
ing a crank, he would, I think, have been more chary in 
the application of this kind of exercise. I will not, how- 
ever, allude, more than may be strictly necessary, to 
my own feelings during the term of my incarceration. 
These can, perhaps, be better imagined than described ; 
although, from observation, I should say that they 
greatly diminish or augment the punishment. What 
to the cultivated mind, to a person used to good society, 
is almost unbearable, appears to the practical vagrant 
a position actually enviable; for during my detention 
several men, whom I presumed to have been committed 
for vagrancy, came back again only a few days after 
their liberation. Surely for such beings imprisonment 
had no terrors. 

But I am in the prison-van. On it rolls, no 
window permitting me to trace its route. It stops; 
we are within the outer walls of the prison; we de- 
scend from our carriage, and are drawn up, about 
half a dozen of us, in single rank for the inspection 
of the warders, and to go through a few initiatory 
proceedings: and here I began to feel, and to feel 
bitterly, the change in my position. A few words 
carelessly dropped from the mouth of the magistrate, 
like the spell of a potent magician, had totally trans- 
formed me; I was no longer, as it were, myself, but 
hurled down into a state of utter serfdom: habits, 
occupation, time, sleep, my power of regulating all or 
any of these suddenly at an end—nay, my very 
thoughts placed under restraint; for I have actually 
seen a prisoner put upon bread and water for being 
unable to check a smile at some inward reminiscence. 

Every man in our rank having been asked his name, 
age, religion, and whether he had been there before, we 
were marched through various corridors into a large 
room, where we seated ourselves on wooden benches, 
each at the distance of about a yard from his neighbour. 
At this point of the proceedings, we were informed that 
total silence was expected from every prisoner during 
the whole term of his imprisonment; and most rigidly 
is the regulation enforced. This system of silence 
may doubtless prove very irksome to many; but in 
my case it was a positive boon. It prevented my ears 
from being annoyed with coarse jokes or brutal words ; 
it relieved me from any moe of joining in the 
motley discourse to be expected from such associates ; 
and to the warders it must be of great service, rendering 


almost impossible any concerted plan of escape, or even 
of mischief. The youthfal, and those not altogether 
callous, thus avoid all danger of further contamination. 
I am, however, prevented by it from relieving the uni- 
formity incidental to such a narrative, by introducing 
any real or imaginary conversation with some modern 
Jack Shepherd, or boné fide flesh and blood Dodger. 

We were then stripped and most narrowly searched 
—truly an unenviable task for the official, for some 
of my fellow-prisoners were actually a mass of rags, 
their living concomitants. Any money or 
other objects found on us were inscribed in a register, 
and a copy of it given to each, that they might be 
reclaimed on ‘ going out.’ 

During these formalities the supper-hour arrived 
(half-past five p.m.), when I made my first acquaint- 
ance with prison-fare; and verily it required three or 
four days to take at all kindly to it; for this was the 
daily carte:—a dry penny-loaf and half a pint of a 
sort of gruel for supper; ditto for breakfast; ditto even 
for dinner three times a week ; on the other four days, 
a thickish soup alternated with cold baked beef and 
cold potatoes: but habit, a good appetite, and time 
work wonders. The Rubicon once crossed, you begin, 
at the end of a few days, even to fancy that the dietary 
table has been scientifically drawn up, so as to pre- 
vent actual starvation, and yet keep the sensation 
of hunger always hanging over you. It is painful to 
see the operation of this diet on some countenances, 
particularly in the case of growing lads, the full ruddy 
face becoming in less than a fortnight pale, wan, and 
emaciated ; and to watch how eagerly those who have 
‘been in’ some time try to snatch up, unobserved by 
the officers, any morsel of bread uneaten by a new 
arrival. 

As my companions in misfortune appeared, like my- 
self, not as yet to have found their prison appetites—for 
but little was the gruel patronised—we were at once 
conducted to our separate sleeping -cells—all final 
arrangements of classification, purification, &c., being 
deferred until the next day. It may be as well here to 
remark, that even a prisoner has little means of seeing 
what is passing around him ; for should his eyes be de- 
tected wandering about, he is soon reminded of his where- 
abouts by a gruff ‘Look straight forward, you sir!’ from 
one of the warders. The novelty of the situation, the 
unaccustomed entourage, the extraordinary appearance of 
some of my fellow-prisoners, and the attempt to guess 
at the cause of their committal, had somewhat pre- 
vented my mind from brooding over my own position ; 
but, left to myself in the desolate-looking stone cell, 
my long pent-up feelings burst forth, and the dreary 
hours of my first night were passed in sleeplessness 
and agony. Indeed, even under happier circumstances, 
the low iron, coffin-shaped, narrow bedstead, with its 
single straw mattress, would have been an antidote to 
slumber. At about half-past six the next morning, 
the booming of a gun warned me that a day of misery 
was about to commence. Not having undressed, I was 
soon in readiness for the officer, whose approach was 
unpleasantly announced by the rattling of keys, the 
shooting of bolts, and the grating noise of numerous 
massive doors slowly revolving on their hinges. The 
prisoners were being liberated from their nightly lairs, 
and I, too, was ushered into a stone-yard—oh, these 
eternal stone-yards chill your very soul! I can well 
imagine the small blade of grass that was so welcome 
to the eyes of some prisoner I have somewhere read 
of. Jn this yard we performed our ablutions, by turns, 
in a pail. 

After breakfast, commenced the classification of 
yesterday’s arrivals into the different wards, and now 
another march up and down stone passages and yards 
to the Store-room. I had here to submit to a most 
humiliating operation: stripped to the skin, and sent 
into a gloomy cell fitted up as a bath, my own clothes 
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were removed, and the prison-dress was placed at the | nor advice, either medical or spiritual, from the two 
door—a dress that would put the vainest out of conceit | latter gentlemen. 
with himself—a coarse check-shirt, a coarse blue | tween chapel perusal of penny tracts. But 
drugget coat, waistcoat, and trousers (those sent for | to enter fully into all the points of prison-life would 
; | extend this article to an inconvenient length, and I 
will therefore return to my own case. 
with a coating of tar from oakum-picking—this con-| My evident, and, I must add, my natural want of 
stitutes a costume that would inevitably transform | skill in preparing the required portion of oakum, was 
even an Adonis into a scarecrow. However, I com- | noticed the first day by the superintendent with an 
pleted my strange toilet, and was then marched,with the | ominous growl, but on the morrow I was informed, 
remnant of my former comrades—the rest leaving us | that I must be reported to the governor. Little did I 
other wards—into my future quarters, Ward No. 2; | imagine, however, the fearful punishment my awkward 
an extensive stone-yard, the gates of egress at one end, | and unpractised fingers were about to bring down on 
at the other a long wooden shed, containing three rows | my devoted head. My name or rather number—for | 
of deal-tables for the prisoners’ meals. Above this | should have stated, that for the purpose of identification, 
towered the awful tread-mill. On the two sides of the | a number is stitched on the back of every prisoner— 
ward were the high walls of the buildings that enclosed | was called out the next morning, whilst I was study- 
dormitories. ing in perplexity the oakum question, and I was con- 


spec- | ducted into a circular hall, where various groups of 
of so many individuals of different ages, | prisoners on the report-list were awaiting their doom. 
eternal blue or gray, silently passing to | Short was my interview with the redoubted governor, 
discharge of their allotted duties. A | and curt were his words, for no sooner was my want of 
uniform only in their garb and Trappist | skill announced, than he thus broke forth: ‘ You lazy 


separate histories, could they be read, | vagabond! put him on bread and water in a dark cell 
stag bye of interest, shewing, perhaps, some | for three days, and then ‘on the “crank” for the 
deserving pity rather than punishment. | remainder of his term.’ Swallowing in the best way 
doubtless, want, that stern tempter, had been | possible the unpleasant sounding ‘ vagabond,’ I was 
—— With the exception of felons—who | beginning mildly to suggest, that a little more practice 
time in other wards—the dangerous | might enable me to acquit myself better, but was 
nw fully represented. The dull jarring | unceremoniously led off by the warder. I tried to 
of different mysterious-looking pieces of mechan- | console myself with the idea, that in the dark cell 
of whose use I was as yet unaware, caused, as if | I should at all events be left to my own thoughts, at.a 
instinct, a feeling of nervousness in my breast. distance from my unsightly companions, not dream- 
Something like a repetition of yesterday’s entrance | ing that the little monosyllable crank, a word as yet 
formalities having been gone through, and the mill | strange to my ears, represented a torturing fiend that 
not claiming me as a victim, I was ordered off to the | awaited me, and likewise not imagining that I could be 
Oakum-room, an immense apartment, containing several exposed to other and far greater punishment than my 
sentence awarded me, and this, moreover, for a 
fault or rather omission that most men unaccustomed 
ends, thickly incrusted with tar, is given you: this | to exercise their fingers in any trade would find it 
you must disentangle as best you can, and evolve into | difficult to avoid. The practised offender and habitual 
the required fineness ; a certain quantity composing the | ‘ jail-bird,’ on the other hand, could, as I myself saw, 
day’s work. Alas! this task was to work me much wo | easily accomplish even more than the task before the 
t I will not anticipate. It may be as well to give | appointed time. Let governors by all means carry out 
here a general idea of the day’s routine under ordinary harshly, if so inclined, the sentence of the law, but let 
circumstances. Twelve hours and a half—from six p.m. | them not make by-laws for trifling faults committed 
‘to half-past six a.m.—are allotted to sleep, or, at all | in their establishments—by-laws which inflict punish- 
events, to seclusion in the dormitories; the remain- | ments so severe, that the judges of the land would 
ing eleven hours and a half are divided pretty equally | shrink from awarding them to prisoners guilty even 
between work and exercise. This latter consists in | of the heavier crimes. 
going up and down and round the yard through various | My three days were accordingly passed, with the 
scientific gyrations and circumvolutions, in single file, | exception of an hour’s exercise on the two last, in total 
under the close superintendence of an officer. Of course, | darkness, in a small cell ; my diet was bread and water 
exceptional cases, such as punishment, cause a variation | —an odd way, methinks, to strengthen the system of a 
in this routine. After every meal, each prisoner is | man about to undergo immense and unusual exertion. 
searched—indeed, every hour of the day some unaccus- | But, happy or unhappy, fasting or feasting, in darkness 
tomed annoyance or humiliation reminds you of where | or in sunshine, time rolls on, and the light of day was 
you are. The warders seem as much worked as their again permitted to shine upon me; yet glad as I was at 
victims. They must be continually on the spot, always first ¢ to be released from a dark dungeon and hermit’s 
on the qui vive, in parties of three to each ward; nor | fare, I but too soon would have willingly returned to 
must any prisoner, by any chance, be out of the sight of | them. For now began the second act of my sentence—a 
any of them; even on the march to chapel daily after | period of intolerable suffering—the remembrance of it 
breakfast, officers are placed at convenient points to | still makes me shudder. Fixed in the wall of a cell, a 
command the whole line filing out from different yards: | mysterious-looking machine arrested my anxious gaze; 
in short, although these official prisoners may at last | it might resemble, in some degree, a large turnip- 
quit the premises in freedom, their lives are often | cutting or coffee-grinding machine, but possessing the 
passed in this monotonous and dreary scene. They | torturing attributes of some of the instruments of the 
kept in the strictest discipline, and form as a| Inquisition. I tried the handle, and quailed nervously 
whole a fine body of men, wearing a uniform resembling | at finding that it required a fearful effort to turn it, 
that of a police-inspector, with three swords of justice | especially from one no longer young, or gifted with the 
worked on the collar: barring a little roughness, they | brawny muscularity of a navvie. Yet this unwieldy 
get through very creditably a most unpleasant and irk- | machine was I sentenced to work daily for six hours, 
some round of duties. Of the higher class of officials, | with intervals for meals, &c., during several weeks. 
such as the schoolmaster, surgeon, and chaplain, I | Every nerve and sinew soon became painfully strained, 
as hever came with | the piration started forth in streams, the pulsation 


the first, | of heart was fearfully quickened, the head grew 
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dizzy—in short, the whole system quivered with agony ; 
must toil the pitiless wheel: on, on 

ply my Ixionic task, until 10,000 re- 

machine proclaimed the daily work 

Again and again was I about to throw 

e floor, and abide the worst that could 


days and nights, for the night was passed in gloomy 
anticipation of the morrow. My strength must soon 
| have entirely given way, when a warder, either acci- 
|| dentally or through kindness, changed me to another 
|| machine that was broken, and comparatively easy to 
|| work. Never, in my whole life, have I endured any- 
thing like the torture of those three days; nor can I 
even now, without shuddering, form a retrospective 
|| conjecture as to what would have been my fate but for 
| the providential interference of the warder. Doubtless 


|| I should have been accused of laziness, contumacious- 

|| ness, insubordination; in short, I should have had 

| heaped on me all the pet-phrases that are hurled at 

'| the unhappy prisoner, who, from unwillingness or inca- 

| pacity, is unable to carry out the prison regulations : 

| no distinction is drawn—to all is the same measure 
meted out. 


Long before the late jail disclosures at Birmingham, 
| Ifelt confident that the crank would be almost fatal 
| to persons who are not in the prime of life, and pos- 
| sessed of the fullest strength. Labour on the mill 
| must be infinitely less distressing; as, on the men 
| leaving off, I never saw any of them looking fatigued, 

much less suffering from prostration. Happy am I to 
| hear, if not for myself, at least for others, that crank- 
| labour will no longer be allowed to goad on an 
unfortunate wretch to suicide! 

It is not my wish in these details to speak harshly 
|| of the governor. As I have not named the exact 
| prison, I must stand acquitted of all malevolent feelings; 
|| my sole object being to give a general idea of prison- 
| life at this present period. No one can deny, that 
| great allowance must be made for him, placed as he is 
| ina very arduous situation, expected to control some 
| hundreds of men, many of them steeped in crime, 
| almost all ignorant, brutal, and violent. It is hardly 
|| to be expected that exceptional cases can meet with 
|| any very careful investigation ; yet still a poor prisoner 

eannot well be blamed for thinking that the combina- 
|| tion of the fortiter in re with the suaviter in modo might 
|| be more generally acted on. 
|| Although days appeared to me like weeks, and 
weeks like months, I began gradually to approacli the 
period of my liberation. Yes, day after day, winding 
| its slow length along, I at length completed my full 
| time, and the last but one brought back some glad- 
| ness to my heart. Joyfully towards evening did I 
give the last turn to that hateful crank, and joyfully, 
|| on retiring to rest, did I hear for the last time the 
grating of the bolts to secure me for the night—my last 
|| night! Nor did I forget to thank Heaven fervently for 
|| having carried me safely through imprisonment, chains, 
and torture. Joyfully, also, for me now sounded the 
|| Morning-gun signal of my deliverance. Quickly did 
| I quit my iron couch, and for the last time arrange 
|| my blankets in orthodox prison fashion—a feat which 
i had always greatly puzzled me. With much inward 
|| gaicty, but proper outward gravity, I descended the 
|| Narrow stone staircase leading to my ward, and sub- 
|| mitted to the pleasant operation of having my number 
cut off. Breakfast was left untasted, and passing 
through the iron gates of my yard for the last time, I 
cast one look back on the scene of so many painfu 
feelings, of so many long and bitter days. How eagerly 
did I throw aside the prison raiment, and resume my 
own! I had then to attend in a little office close to the 
outward gates to receive the articles that had been 
taken from me; and not having been once reported for 
misconduct—with the exception of the oakum affair— 


= 


or I should have been kept back until evening, as the 
clock struck nine, I was again at liberty. The gates 
were passed ; and hastily pushing through some loiter- 
ing gazers, I soon found myself threading, once more 
a free agent, the streets of the metropolis— 


Jurant, mais un peu tard, qu’on ne m’y prendrait plus. 


A PEEP INTO AN ITALIAN INTERIOR. 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 
In my last paper, I find I stepped somewhat abruptly 
from winter to spring, and talked of merry-makings 
in the country; while in the one immediately preced- 
ing it, I left the good towns-people of Ancona enjoying 
their last night of Carnival, with the dreary prospect 
of a supperless, theatreless Lent before them. The 
amusements of the so-called gay season had not been 
sufficiently numerous to render the transition very re- 
markable to a superficial observer, yet in many little 
ways the regulations peculiar to this period were felt 
as a thorn in the flesh, and conveyed with them some 
mortification to those by whom they were conscien- 
tiously carried out. For instance, their dietetic rules 
were rather peculiar: it was not allowed to make more 
than one full meal a day, to eat any supper at night, or 
to take milk above once in the twenty-four hours; on 
Friday and Saturday of every week, milk was wholly 
forbidden; besides a number of similar enactments, 
which depended on the bishop of the diocese, who - 
every Lent issued a fresh table of regulations, modified 
according to his ideas, or to the actual condition of the 
country. 

In some of the churches, friars or Jesuit fathers, 
specially summoned for the purpose, delivered a 
course of sermons, inveighing against the prevailing 
irreligion and unbelief; but if the preacher’s talents 
were only of an average description, his audience was 
limited to a few ladies and old women: when, on the 
contrary, he happened to be distinguished by a flowery 
and popular style of eloquence, all classes would flock 
to hear him, numbers of young men amongst the rest, 
who came in and out, lounged against the columns, 
talked together in the pauses, stared at their acquaint- 
ances, carried on a little flirtation—in fact, conducted 
themselves much as if they were in the pit of a theatre. 
In the same way, any great funzione, where good music 
and singing were sure to be heard, never failed to 
attract the gioventz in crowds to the church in which 
it was celebrated; while the stimulus of a higher 
motive than mere curiosity, or the employment of an 
idle hour, never appeared to be felt, or even dreamed of. 
This total absence of religion, or rather of all religious 
belief, is spreading fast, and, no longer confined to 
young men of fashion as their exclusive prerogative, is 
descending to the lower classes of the community, who, 
discontented and repining, and debarred from all means 
of enlightenment, look upon the blended temporal and 
spiritual system of their government with the same 
hostility and mistrust. 

As I have before mentioned, most of the nobles were 
more or less Codini—attached by their own interests, as 
well as hereditary sympathies, to the absolute party, 
yet even they were sometimes startled by the measures 
pursued, and could not conceal their disapprobation. 
Then, too, although aware that they stood indebted to 
the Austrians for the maintenance of things in their 
accustomed train, they seemed, notwithstanding, to fret 
under their yoke ; and partly from the fear of incurring 
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government, who, owing all to them, were so backward 
in displaying their adherence; and whenever brought 
into contact with the municipality or other authori- 
profound disgust. 

In all their dealings with this stern old potentate, 


monster: they cowered before the Presence it had been 
their desire and effort to call forth, and the conscious- 
ness of the servile timidity with which he was regarded, 
seemed to render him doubly imperious and exacting. 


whole municipality shot without mercy. 


Italian dramatises any recital, was inexpressibly 


case was simply that, on returning home from a jour- 
the young proprietor’s 


summary arrest, and the uncon- 


latter was accepted. 
An incident of a darker nature occurred soon after, 


to 
possession a sword belonging to 


the papal agents reminded me of Frankenstein and his 


One day, having encountered some delay in complying 
with his demand for a large and immediate supply of 
fuel for his troops, he sent for two members of the 
town-council, and swore that, if within two hours’ 
_ time the wood was not forthcoming, he would have the 


To hear this affront dolorously recounted by some 
of the worshipful corporation, accompanied by the 
pantomime and varied intonation with which an 


amusing, and came quite like a refreshing event to 
excite and occupy the public mind. This was not the 
first instance of the general’s vehemence, for some 
months previous, he had subjected one of the leading 
nobles to the indignity of being marched through the 
streets, surrounded by soldiers, to the Corps de Garde, 
on the charge of having forcibly opposed an officer’s 
being quartered in his house. The real state of the 


ney, the marchese found installed in his own private 
apartments a stranger, whose peremptory refusal to 
exchange them for another suite of rooms in the same 
palazzo, caused high words to ensue, which ended in 


trollable indignation of the general. Twenty-four hours 
were given the prisoner to choose between immediate 
execution or a formal apology to the officer—unpleasant 
alternatives both, but of which it is needless to say the 


which cast a gloom over every heart, and made one 
remember that more than mere threats and passing 
alarms are connected with martial law and its inex- 


. | formed him that his appeal for mercy had been rejected, 


have recourse to this enactment to rid herself of her 
husband, and make way for a younger and more 
him, she had in her 


ing, the terror-stricken captive, 
so strongly convulsed that he was ob! 


have heard that the woman went mad from remorse, 
but this sounds too like the retributive windin--up of 
a tragedy to be implicitly believed. Such, however, 
was currently reported to be the close of a tale of 


ter however, being that of a culprit condemned accord- 
ing to the civil legislature, which took place towards 
the end of Lent, was the means of developing many 
curious features of the national character. The crimi- 
nal, who was a porter employed in landing goods from 
vessels in the harbour, murdered his master, a Jewish 
merchant, in revenge for having been discharged from 
his employment, on account of his idle and insolent 
habits : watching his opportunity, he came behind him 
at dusk, as he was walking in a very narrow lane, and 
plunged a dagger into his heart. Contrary to what 
occurs in nine cases out of ten in this country, the 
assassin was captured, and, stranger still, convicted, 
after having been in prison only six or seven months. 

sion of the offence and the punishment awarded to it, 
so an all recollection of the crime is well-nigh lost, 
and the predominant feeling becomes one of, sympathy 
for the prisoner. 

The whole town was in commotion for two or three 
days preceding the execution, and numerous were the 
inquiries as to the state of the convict—whether he 
was sanguine in his hopes of a reprieve, whether his 
health had suffered from imprisonment, and so forth; 
topics that divided public attention with the expected 
arrival of the boja, the dreaded functionary of the law, 
who was brought into the town in a close carriage 
escorted by g tions always required 
to protect him from the fury of the populace. Every 
one was interested: the men pitied the criminal, the 
women prayed for him; while the Jewish residents, 
fearful of incurring general odium, kept much within 
the Ghetto, the quarter of the town especially assigned 
to them; moreover, a deputation of some of their most 
influential members had gone up to Rome to ask pardon 
for the murderer, so great was their apprehension of 
the vengeance that might be visited upon the whole 
community if the execution took place. But the offence 
had been too flagrant to be passed over, the opportu- 
nity was also advantageous for a display of justice and 
impartiality, and the government held to their previous 
decision. 


The prisoner meantime was kept in uncertainty 
of his fate, until the night before the day fixed upon 
for execution, when the officials entering his cell, in- 


and bade him prepare for death the following morning. 
According to long-established custom, he was allowed 
the singular boon of selecting whatever he most fancied 
for his supper; no rarity was denied him; and I re- 
member hearing it announced, that he had chosen some 
particular kind of fish, held in great esteem, which was 
with difficulty procured. This meal over, a confrater- 
nity called the compagnia della Buona Morte—literally, 
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410 
the deadly hatred of the popular faction, and partly | Civica, but was then absent from Ancona; and one | 
from a latent dislike of foreign domination, held back | day, after some angry words had passed between them, | 
from any intercourse beyond what absolute necessity | She thrust the weapon into a mattress, hurried to the 
demanded. As for the population in general, they | ™ain guard, and denounced her husband as having || | 
kept determinedly aloof, and the line of separation cone a bis A party of soldiers at 
fre. | Tepaired to the spot, a search was instituted, the 
con unbrr caffe military fatal sword soon discovered, and the miserable man, 
quented was still deserted by the natives, and any | franticly protesting his innocence, was carried off to 
: house, even of foreign residents, where Austrian officers | confinement. His known good conduct, his harmless 
were received, was sedulously avoided. Thus repulsed | demeanour, availed him nothing; and the next morn. | 
alike by friend and foe, the feelings of the Austrians ost senseless, and 
were not of the most amicable description; but they ora 
were particularly bitter against the supporters of the | yard of the prison—the omneatiien of his guilty wik | 
| having been considered sufficient to convict him. [ | 
; horror, which, frightful as it appears, has in these days | 
but too many counterparts. ' | 
Another execution, of a completely different charac. | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| | | 
orable rigour. The prohibition against possessing or ! | 
secreting any species of weapon, necessarily issued by | | 
the Austrians on first entering the country, was still in i, 
activity, and the penalty for transgressing it was death | i 
It entered into the heart of a reckless, abandoned 1 @ 
woman, the wife of a poor, honest, elderly artisan, to | 
| 
| | | 
| 
rved in the Guardia | a 


| 
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of the Good Death—comprising some of the old nobles, 


merchants, and tradesmen—a relic of the countless 


religious associations of the middle ages, still held 
together by a bond more of custom and kindly feeling 
than of faith—entered upon their office of ministering 
to the last hours of the condemned. Some remained 
with him all night, accompanying him to the prison- 
chapel, where the appropriate services were performed ; 
and the others, dispersed about the town, went from 
house to house collecting money to be applied in 
masses for his soul. They did not proffer a word, 
but stood like spectres at the door, completely en- 
shrouded in their black robes and peaked cowls, and 
rattling the box in which the alms were to be deposited, 
whereen a death’s-head and cross-bones were rudely 
painted. It was one of those successful appeals to 
their senses, more especially to their terror of aught 
connected with death, to which these people are so 

iarly sensitive; and none, I verily believe, not 
even of the most determined increduli, but turned pale, 
and hastened to make his offering. The very existence 
of such a brotherhood, in the midst of so much unbelief, 
is a paradox, and is one of those inconsistencies which 
meet one at every step in attempting any analysis of 
the Italian character. As soon as day broke, many 
women repaired to the churches to hear the first mass, 
with the intention, as it is termed, of rendering it 
available to the soul of the departing sinner—some 
remaining upon their knees until they knew he was 
no more. 

The good offices of the Buona Morte extended to 
the last ; they accompanied the criminal to the scaffold, 
besides a long train of priests and friars, and then 
followed his remains to the place of interment. As may 
be supposed, crowds of the populace flocked to the 
execution; but from the common report, it would appear 
that far less of that revolting ribaldry and indifference 
was displayed than has been so loudly protested against 
as stigmatising the English under similar circumstances. 
As a means of enforcing the moral lesson, many 
fathers took their children to the spot; and when all 
was over, and the guillotine had done its ghastly office, 
beat them severely, to impress upon them the fatal 
consequences of crime; yet in spite of this discipline, 
it seemed too probable that the unbounded interest 
manifested for the departed, the praises lavished upon 
his penitence, and upon his courage in encountering 
death, must completely have done away with any salu- 
tary reflections the terrible spectacle had produced. 

‘Well, he died like an angel!’ said one lady to 
us. ‘He was so obedient to his confessor, that he 
took a cup of coffee at his request just before leaving 
the prison, although he had previously declined any 
refreshment.’ 

‘Yes,’ said another; ‘and he confessed everything, 
and seemed so resigned! Certainly he had an edifying 
end!’ 

‘He must have been a good man at heart,’ remarked 
a third; ‘it was a pity almost to sacrifice him under 
the circumstances. There was great moderation, too, 


thought it hard a Christian’s life should suffer for 
having caused the death of a Jew!’ 

A singular idea this to the English untravelled 
reader at least; but if he will accompany me into 
the Ghetto of Ancona, and take a glance at the con- 
dition of the inhabitants, he will find greater cause 
for surprise at discovering, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, so many remains of the oppression 
and tyranny under which the Hebrew race once uni- 
versally groaned. The Jewish community in Ancona 
comprehends upwards of 3000 persons—a_ large 
proportion where the entire population does not exceed 
30,000—and these are by law restricted to a small and 
densely crowded part of the town, in which the streets 


amongst the people, for they all felt that. Many have 


abreast; and the marvel is how the process of con- 
struction could ever have been carried on, or such 
massive buildings erected, in such extraordinary proxi- 
mity. The want of cleanliness, of light, of air, in this 
miserable region, is indescribable ; yet great as are these 
evils, they seem mere trifles in comparison to the con- 
tempt and vexatious enactments and privations by 
which its occupants are perpetually harassed. 
cannot carry out their dead for interment in the wild 
desolate burying-ground beyond the gates, by day, as 
they would inevitably be exposed to the taunts and 
hisses of the populace, who have been known to throw 
stones at the coffin as it passed: it is under favour 
of the dusk alone that the Hebrews venture forth to 
consign their departed brethren to the grave. Their 
lives are imbittered by continual fear and distrust of 
any Christian who approaches them; fanatical indivi- 
duals having been known to sprinkle a little water, and 
pronounce the formula of baptism upon any Jewish 
children they came in contact with, and then revealing 
the act to their confessors, to have given a right to the 
ecclesiastical authorities to wrest them from their 
parents as converts to the church! This is no exagger- 
ation ; any impartial Italian can furnish out of his own 
recollections many instances confirmatory of what I 
have said, and that bear a striking similarity to one I 
shall briefly relate, out of numerous others with which 
the gloomy annals of the Ghetto abound. 

Not very many years ago, a Jewish merchant and 
his wife being childless, had adopted a niece, who grew 
up beautiful, affectionate, and the delight of their old 
age. Like many other children of the community, she 
had been sent in her infancy to be nursed by a peasant- 
woman in the country, whose extreme poverty alone 
induced her to stoop to what is considered the degra- 
dation of rearing a Jewish child. This woman dying 
when the girl was about eighteen, divulged to the priest 
who attended her death-bed, that she had baptised her 
nursling, then an infant of only a few months old; but 
had ever since kept the secret shut up in her own 
heart, where it gnawed and preyed upon her. The con- 
fessor applauded her for her zeal, declaring that by her 
instrumentality a soul was rescued from perdition ; and 
scarcely had she breathed her last, when he hastened to 
the Inquisition in Ancona, and announced the discovery 
he had made. Without a moment’s delay, a body 
of Dominican monks, the implacable enemies of the 
Jews, accompanied by the requisite officials of the 
police, repaired to the merchant’s house, and peremp- 
torily demanded that his niece, as a Christian convert, 
baptised in infancy by her nurse, should be given up to 
them. The most frantic remonstrances proved unavail- 
ing; she was torn from her adopted parents, and placed 
in a convent, as well for the purpose of religious 
instruction, as to secure her from all intercourse with 
her family. 

Meantime, the poor uncle took the most energetic 
measures for her liberation, and secretly wrote, exhort- 
ing her to hold firm, with the promise of 10,000 dollars 
for her dowry if she succeeded in returning to him. 
The letter was intercepted, and fell into the hands of 
the priests, who did not, however, bring it forward 
until their plans were matured. He was kept for 
some months in suspense, being in total ignorance of 
his niece’s proceedings, and denied all correspondence 
with her; when it was at length intimated to him, 
that she had readily imbibed the tenets of her religion, 
was happy at her miraculous deliverance, and willing 
to receive a husband at the hands of her spiritual 
directors : in furtherance of which desirable end, the 
sum of money he had proffered in the event of her 
restoration to him, was now claimed as her marriage- 
portion. Inexpressibly mortified and indignant, he yet 
had no alternative but to submit, and the dowry was 
made over to the ecclesiastical authorities. From the 
day on which she had been borne shrieking from their 
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home, the merchant and his wife never oF set eyes 
upon their child, never learned whether old affections 
yet stirred within her, and never knew whether she 
ever really satisfied with her lot. The youth 
to whom she had been united was an obscure i 

in some little town of the interior, where, I believe, 
she still resides. The aunt, quite heart-broken, quitted 
the scene of so many agonising recollections, and 
removed to Tuscany, where greater religious liberty 
was at that time enjoyed; while the old man divided 
his time between his wife and Florence, and his busi- 
ness in Ancona, to which he still clung with character- 
istic eagerness: but the charm of life was gone, yes he 
moved about his accustomed haunts a changed and 
sorrow-stricken man. 

With the possibility of a similar fate awaiting their 
children; continually threatened with the revival of 
certain old laws which treated Jews as the v 
pariahs of society, and which were actually repromu 
gated seven or eight years ago, al the energetic 
proceedings of the Rotheschildes, who held the needy 
Roman government in their grasp, caused them to be 
suddenly withdrawn; excluded from all social inter- 
course with the Christian population; looked down 
— even by the lowest, who consider ‘they lose caste 

yy acting as their servants—it seems wonderful to 
fea them holding merry-makings in the Ghetto, and 
seemingly indifferent to their degraded position. 

A great wedding taking place during my residence 
in the town, in the family of one of the wealthiest 
Jews, my uncle, who was well known to him in the 

their commercial transactions, was invited to 

the ec ceremony, and earnestly requested to bring his 
to witness it. As it was the only opportunity 

ever likely to be given us of seeing the interior of one 
of their houses, or of forming the least idea of the 
manners of the Jews, we were delighted to accept the 
invitation, and on the appointed day repaired to the 
dismal Ghetto. The house was situated in the principal 
street, which was about five feet in breadth—wider far 
than any of the rest, and considered quite an enviable 
locality: it was lined with very ordinary shops, presided 
over by frightful old women, who darted out upon us 
from their dens, clamorously inviting us to purchase ; 
and screeched and chattered in a manner which, used 
as we were to Italian loquacity, was yet well-nigh over- 
powering. The staircase was dark, very dirty, and very 
steep, for here the wealthiest people live on the highest 
floor, to enjoy more light and air; and it was not until 
we had climbed at least 120 steps that we reached our 
destination. Two or three stout elderly ladies, all with 
strongly-marked Hebrew physiognomies, came out to 
receive us, and led the way to a saloon hung with green 
silk, and lighted with chandeliers, although the sun 
was shining: here we were introduced to about a dozen 
portly matrons, who, besides an unlimited amount of 
courtesies and compliments, kissed us on both cheeks 
—a salutation I could willingly have dispensed with. 
They all wore rich silk dresses, made high up to the 
throat, and magnificent diamond earrings and brooches, 
which, indeed, were almost the only indications of their 
reputed wealth that met the eye; but I have been told 
they are fearful of making any display of their riches, 
lest it should subject them to fresh extortions. The 
tone of their manners was decidedly vulgar, and it was 
impossible not to be struck with their mode of speaking 
Italian—their native language of course—but accom- 
panied with a peculiar nasal —— that was 
extremely disagreeable. The bride, a pretty girl, 
dressed in a light blue and white gilk, wits vell and 
was seated on a sort of throne at the 

end of the room, surmounted by a canopy of white 

and, as a peculiar mark of distinction, chairs were 
placed for us next to her. Besides ourselves, no uh- 
married women were present, for all the young Jewesses 
were kept apart, and not admitted till the conclusion of 


-| six large windows, through which the sun found its way 


the ceremony, when they came rushing in, and saluted 
the bride and bridegroom in a tumultuous manner. 

As for the religious rites, which commenced soon after 
our arrival, or rather the concluding portion, which we 
witnessed, for the prayers and chants had been carried 
on at intervals since the preceding day, I shall not 
attempt to describe them, for, being common alike to 
the whole Hebrew race, wherever settled, they cannot 
with propriety enter into a picture of Italian life. All 
the ceremonies observed on this occasion were accord- 
ing to ancient Jewish customs, we were told by the 
bride herself, who was occasionally handed down to the 
centre of the room, where stood the rabbi, the bride- 
groom, and the male relations of the parties, all wearing 
their hats, and black-silk horns fastened on their fore- 
heads. Once the young pair drank wine jointly from 
one cup, which was immediately dashed into a brazen 
vessel ; and at another time they stood together beneath 
a scarf, which was held above their heads; but when 
not immediately taking part in what was going forward, 
the sposa looked on unconcerned, neither very timid, 
nor anxious, nor devout, and with about as much 
reflection on the duties of married life, I should imagine, 
as any of her Christian countrywomen in the like posi- 
tion. As for the women who stood round, they did 
not join in any of the prayers, but were evidently mere 
spectators, and thought the length of the service rather 
tedious, whispering to us over and over again, that it 
was all’ uso antico, to please the bridegroom's father, 
and was almost as new to them as to ourselves. 

At last, after the wedding-ring had been put on— 
being previously tested as to the purity of the gold by 
a jeweller who was in attendance—a little more chant- 
ing seemed to conclude the ceremony, for there was a 
general move, and the bride said: ‘ Tutto é finito per 
me—My part in it is over; the others,’ pointing to 
the rabbi, and some of the old men, ‘have yet a few 
more prayers to say, but I have nothing to do with 
them ;’ then descending from her throne, she received 
the kisses and congratulations of all present, augmented 
by the onslaught of the liberated damsels, who seemed 
to think her the most enviable of human beings. 

The whole company were then conducted for refresh- 
ment into an adjoining saloon, not illuminated like the 
first, where lemonade and sugar-plums were handed 
round, and sonnets in honour of the newly-wedded pair 


distributed to every guest. ‘These poetic effusions, which |, 
are of about the same merit as the mottoes encircling |} 
bonbons at our supper-tables, seem in Ancona to be |) 


considered indispensable to every wedding ; and printed 
copies, embellished with little emblematic wood-cuts, 


of a very low order of art, are profusely showered || 


about. The poor Jews, however, were not allowed the 


latter privilege—they might have their sonnets if they || 
so chose, but not printed ones; so they were fain to || 


content themselves with elaborate specimens of calli- 
graphy, on which the best scribes in the town had been 
displaying their ingenuity. The apartment in which 
we were assembled was very lofty and spacious, with 


cheerily enough, and a domed ceiling, painted, as well as 
the walls, in fresco, with scenes from the Old Testament, 
embellished with a profusion of gilding and handsome 
chandeliers ; but as a contrast to all this magnificence, 
the floor was of brick, and the furniture merely benches, 
while dust and dirt met the eye in every direction. 
Some of the family accounted for this apparent incon- 
sistency, by telling us they were not rich enough to fit 
it up in a style analogous to the decorations ; but the 
real motive we ascribed to a fear of drawing too much 
attention to their means of expenditure: this, however, 
had nothing to do with the absence of brooms and 
——— so curiously apparent, which confirmed 

he charge the Anconitans triumphantly brought for- 
a against their Hebrew neighbours, of want of clean- 
liness ; and certainly, if aught could surpass their own 
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shortcomings on that score, things must have been in 
a woful condition ! 

Before we went away, they insisted on shewing us 
the house, which contained nothing further worthy 
of remark except the presents for the bride, spread 
out upon a long table, and seeming to consist princi- 
pally of innumerable loaves of sugar and bundles of 
wax-candles, tied together with gay-coloured ribbons. 
There were also one or two large cakes, stuck all over 
with pins and brooches, none, however, of any great 
value. The bedrooms were scantily furnished, without 
any attempt at comfort or elegance, and miserably 
dark, for they looked into a side-street, where the 
opposite houses appeared crushing in upon us, com- 
municating a horrible sense of suffocation, and bringing 
to my mind the German legend of the prisoner who 
was gradually stifled in a dungeon, that daily narrowed 
itself round him. 

I was so tormented with this notion, that it was 
quite a relief when our visit came to a conclusion; and 
emerging from the mazes of the Ghetto, we found our- 
selves on the Piazza del Teatro, which looked quite 
spacious and animated in comparison. A stream of 
vetture, carts, porters carrying merchandise, soldiers, 
priests, and all the motley population of an Italian 
town, were constantly passing and repassing through 
this square, furnishing food for amusing observation 
to the gioventi, who usually sunned themselves on 
benches outside the caffé, or, on those rare occasions 
when it rained, sought refuge in an opposite cigar-shop 
—quite an aristocratic resort—where, swinging upon 
the counter, or leaning against the door, they gazed com- 
placently at all that was going on, and discussed the 
news and scandal of the day. Without a future to look 
forward to, without a present—unless this miserable 
frittering away of existence day after day, and year 
after year, can be so called—they yet seem in that 
genial sunshine, beneath that bright blue sky, to forget 
their poverty, the gloom of their political condition, and 
the degradation of their country. Perhaps the govern- 
ment has a deep motive in so grievously oppressing its 
Hebrew subjects; for the others, in considering the 
fate of these Helots of the land, may think themselves 
comparativély well off, and sit down contented with 
their lot. 

As the hour draws near for the arrival of the post, 
a little more stir is perceptible ; and when, only a few 
hours behind its time, a lumbering diligence con- 
taining the mail-bags makes its appearance, a crowd 
follows to the office, and impatiently awaits the distri- 


friends are here also, of course, drawn up in readiness 
to receive them, and you see the most affectionate 
greetings interchanged between tall black-bearded men, 
who loudly kiss each other on both cheeks, and pour 
forth their expressions of delight at meeting, with a 
volubility no Englishman could ever attain. It is a 
pleasant feature in their character—not the kissing, 
but the kindness with which they always go forth 
to welcome a friend’s arrival, or speed him on his 
travels. An Italian would think it hard, indeed, to 
return from an absence of even a few days without 
finding somebody awaiting him; and as to his depar- 
ture, a perfect train always attends the adventurous 
traveller who sets out on an expedition to Rome or 
Florence, quite as much sensation being excited as 
there would be amongst us were he going for an inde- 
finite period to the arctic regions. 

The perils of the road may, however, be brought 
forward to account for the importance attached to any 
feat of locomotion, and the congratulations attending 
the wanderer’s safe return, for it is by no means un- 
common for the passengers to announce, as they 
emerge from the diligence into the arms of their 
rejoicing friends, that they were waylaid and robbed 
somewhere near Bologna, or else between Forti and 


bution of the letters. ‘Those persons who are expecting’ 


Rimini, that very unpromising region I passed through 
on my journey from Florence to Ancona. These events 
were of too frequent occurrence to excite much atten- 
tion ; still, any interesting particulars concerning them 
never failed to find their way into every circle, and we 
used to hear the details either at the houses of our 
acquaintances, or else when they came to fare un whist 
(play a rubber) at my uncle’s, and were initiated into 
the mysteries of the game which he had introduced 
that winter among them. To obtain an insight into 
this new pursuit, supposed exclusively a British pas- 
time, the greatest ardour was displayed; many of the 
societa took to studying the Vade Mecum—a little 
pocket-guide to whist—with laudable perseverance, 
carrying it always about with them, and questioning 
each other concerning the progress they had made; 
while the zest with which they assembled to put in 
practice the theory so diligently acquired, materially 
assisted in dispelling the monotony of Lent. 

These little assemblies were very lively and sociable. 
Tea was drunk even by the very conscientious without 
milk, although they heroically abstained from ploom- 
kek; and after the customary bows and complimen- 
tary phrases, the conversation became very animated. 
Anecdotes of robberies were of course rife on such 
occasions. ‘ By the by, marchese,’ said a card-player 
one evening, ‘this reminds me of that story of the 
man who singly robbed thirteen people; do you 
remember it ?’ 

*E come!’ was the reply; ‘it did not happen so many 
years ago, and was, besides, the drollest thing I ever 
heard of. He hung up a number of hats and cloaks 
among the bushes on the wayside, with poles projecting, 
which in the dim uncertain twilight looked like men 
drawn up with guns presented. He then fastened a 
cord right across the road, and awaited the diligence, 
the horses of which encountering this obstacle, were of 
course thrown down, and all was terror and confusion. 
At this moment, our friend rushed forward shouting 
as if to his followers: “ Attenti figliuoli, but do not 
fire till I give the word!” and demanded their purses 
and watches from the passengers, threatening them 
with an instantaneous volley if they did not at once 
comply. They were all so completely taken by sur- 
prise, and so glad, moreover, to be let off thus easily, 
that they obeyed without a moment’s hesitation, and 
the contents of their pockets were quickly handed to 
the captain of that formidable band, who, in return, 
raised the struggling horses, and dismissed them 
amicably on their way, rejoicing at their escape from 
rougher usage. Ah, he was a genius that man! He 
had the makings of a Napoleon! It was a pity he was 
taken and hanged, for he had committed no murder, 
and, according to law, his punishment should have been 
imprisonment: but an exception was made in his case 
—the government was so angry at his stratagem.’ 

‘Well, that is an amusing story,’ said the contessa. 
‘IT had quite forgotten it, so that it was as new to me 
as to the “ Signorina forestiera,”’ smiling at me, whose 
spirit of inquiry always excited her amazement. ‘At 
anyrate, he was a harmless sort of creature, this hero 
of yours, caro marchese, not like that dreadful Passatore 
who ravages all Romagna now.’ 

This led to an account of many of the feats of this 
freebooter and his band, who then, and for nearly two 
years afterwards, infested the country, and rendered 
travelling very insecure; but his principal exploits are 
so well known in England through the medium of the 
newspapers, that it would be tedious to recapitulate 
them inere. 

And thus laughing, talking, pausing in their play 
to relate some new evidence of their country’s miserable 
condition, or rallying each other upon an oversight in 
the game, the evening would pass on, with as many 
variations as the light and shadow cast by a tree stirred 
in the autumn wind; and if I have seemed to shift 
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THE WAX-INSECT OF CHINA. 

innumerable tribes of insects that swarm all 
face of the globe, there are comparatively 

to the wants of man. The 


F 


insect with a rich dye; and 
more less conspicuously known for 

uses and the benefits they otherwise 

It must be confessed, however, 
that in our own country the insect creation are more 
extensively associated with blights and barren fields 
than anything else. The wheat-fly and the turnip-fly 


atention pests and insiruments of devastation, we 

Even keeping out of view their importance 
to man, and to the animal kingdom at large, in other 
respects, it is believed that we have much still to learn 
regarding 


which people many unexplored regions, while it will 
no doubt, at the same time, increase our acquaintance 
with violent and destructive species. Every Pn is, 
indeed, adding to our knowledge of this, as of every 
other branch of practical science. 

In China, many natural productions have been long 
in use with which other nations are only gaining 
acquaintance through the increase of intercourse with 
that wonderful empire. We have recently noticed 
some of these, especially the tallow-tree of China, and 
the fabric recently introduced to English commerce 
under the name of China Grass, but which, as we 
have stated, is the product of a species of nettle— 
Bakmeria nivea. Of late years, our gardens have also 
cultural researches. On the present occasion, it is our 
object to sketch the natural history of an insect which 
presents some striking features of interest, and is at 
the same time of considerable importance on account 
of its product. Satisfactory information respecting all 
points of its history has not as yet reached Europe, 
but enough is known through the recent researches of 
Mr Daniel Hanbury, Dr Macgowan, Mr B. C. Brodie, 
and especially of Mr Westwood, to enable us to give 
a pretty accurate account of the insect, and the sub- 
stance which has drawn attention towards it. 


ingly been named Coccus pe-la. Its habits are thus 
detailed in a condensed abstract, from Chinese authori- 
ties, by Mr Hanbury, which, however, Mr Westwood 
evidently drawn up 


by persons little accustomed to precise entomological i in- 
vestigations ; we therefore retain his interpolated points 
of interrogation, &c. ‘In the spring, the cocoons (?) 
containing the eggs of the insects are folded up by 
the cultivators in leaves (sometimes of the ginger-plant), 
and suspended at various distances on the branches of 
the tree which is to be stocked. After having been 
thus exposed for from one to four weeks, the eggs are 
hatched, and the insects (which are white, and of the 
size of millet-seeds) emerge and attach themselves to 
the branches of the tree, or conceal themselves beneath 
its leaves. Some authors state that the insects have at 
this period a tendency to descend the tree, at the base 
of which, should there be any grass there, they would 
remain; and that, to obviate this difficulty, the Chinese 
keep the ground perfectly bare, so that they are induced 
to ascend. Fixing themselves on the branches, the 
young insects pro commence the formation of a 
white waxy secretion, which, becoming harder, suggests 
the idea gt the trees being covered with hoar-frost, 
becomes (gradually imbedded? or), as 
s say, changed into wax. The branches 
we acon tree are now scraped, the collected matter con- 
stituting the crude wax. The time of the collecting pro- 


bably varies in different districts, some authors giving || 


June, and others August, as the period at which the wax- 
harvest takes place. At the latter period—August or 
September—the waxy matter becomes so firmly attached 
to the tree, that its removal would be attended with 
much difficulty ; and it is of the wax thus left, and at 
this period, that a sort of case or cocoon (“ purplish 
envelope,” Macgowan) is formed, in which the eggs of 
the insect are deposited. [Mr Westwood, however, 
seems to regard this as the inflated body of the mature 
female insect. 


in the following spring, it becomes as large as a hen’s 


egg (!), suggesting, when attached to the branch, the | 
The cocoons, called ld-chung or |; 
their la-tsze, which enclose multitudes of eggs, are removed, || 
sometimes together with a piece of the branch on which || 
reserved for the further propagation 


appearance of a fruit. 


they are fixed, and 
of the insect.’* 

In remarking upon this account of the habits of the 
wax-insect of China, Mr Westwood mentions, that the 


statement of the insect becoming changed into wax, |, 
agrees with the mature condition of Coccus ceriferus, of 
the male of which, in the Reports of the Juries of the || 
wax is | 


Great Exhibition, p. 624, the Chinese white 
stated to be the secretion; but the insect so named is 


quite distinct from the one whose history we are now || 


detailing ; and it is the female, not the male, of C. 


ceriferus which becomes changed into a white waxy || 


mass. ‘The statement of the white secretion deposited 
on the trees, resembling hoar-frost, will agree either 


with Captain Hutton’s account of the deposition of the |, 
snowy white brittle substance by Flata limbata, which || 
I (Westwood) consider to be excrementitious, or with || 


the fact of the secretion, from the different parts of the 


body, of white waxy matter by other homopterous | 


insects.’ This last-mentioned condition is exhibited by 
our present ies of coccus. 

In samples of the wax in a crude state as scraped 
from the tree, Mr Westwood found a number of the 
dried full-grown bodies of the female coccus, as well as 
pieces of stick incrusted with the wax and with the 
insects in situ. He thinks that, in order to clear up all 
the difficulties connected with the matter, arising from 
the insufficient description of Chinese authors, we re- 
quire either a direct statement that the excretion of 

pe-la actually forms the base of the white wax 
of commerce, or correct chemical analyses shewing the 
two to be the same; and in this we see much reason 
to agree with him, especially as the only identical 


* Pharmaceutical Journal, 


The nest or cocoon, which is stated to || 
be of the size of a rice-grain, gradually increases until, | 
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waywardly from one subject to another in delineating ciret 
the Italian character, it was that this apparent insta- || HB) artic 
bility was required to give greater accuracy to my |) of he 
picture, and truthfulness to its details. |g) 7 
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; are the dread of the farmer; the onion grub is a too M 
familiar enemy of the gardener; while the florist is at i} that 
green-fly) on his roses, and a legion of others that trar 
swarm on every pet plant he grows. Even the forester By: § 
has his woods infested with boring beetles and other || the 
' pests; while the entomologist himself, as well as the || we | 
ornithologist and the botanist, has often ample evi- i 
dence, in his cabinets of choice specimens, of the de- | Im 
structive peculiarities of the insect tribes. To detail || onl; 
the various ways in which man is injuriously affected 
by them would fill a folio. 
the insects of many countries is very limited, and 
large numbers of those described in books are m 
known as pinned specimens in cabinets, while 
habits and their products, if any, are still a d 
ratum in science. It may be reasonably conject = 
that future research will serve to develop more fully 
the commercial importance of the ‘insect throngs’ 
f The Pe-la, or wax-insect of China, is regarded by | 
entomologists as a species of coccus, and has accord- | | 
| 


ie 


| only will they be found to be nearly identical, but like- 


of heat. 


| it would be equally easy and interesting to experiment 
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circumstance actually recorded in connection with both 


into this country will doubtless increase. 
of the Guy to 
yet sufficient to enable us to speculate as to the pro- 
duction of the wax in other countries. Before doing 
this, it is necessary not only to have a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the habits of the insect, but also a iuotheien 
of the tree it infests ; for although a useful species, it 
is, like its congeners, a parasite. The researches of 
naturalists do not seem to have been at all bent in this 
direction. Our own inquiries relative to the tree have 
signally failed in bringing any information to light. It 
is described in the Chinese books as a winter-green or 
evergreen tree, and we have heard it likened to a 
privet ; but even its natural order seems to be unknown. 

Mr Westwood offers some valuable practical hints 
that our own gardeners and fruit-growers might find 
worth their while to follow out, and we therefore 
transcribe them. 

‘How far the white floccose matter exuding from 
the different parts of the body of the Flata [to which 
we have already referred], is identical with that emitted 
from the Coccus pe-la, has yet to be ascertained; but 
Imay be permitted to express the conjecture, that not 


wise that if it were possible to collect the white floccose 
matter which exudes from the bodies of great numbers 
of species of Fulgoride, Coccide, &e., its chemical pro- 
perties would be found to be very,similar. In our own 
country, the common coccus of the vine [so trouble- 
some to our gardeners | bears the greatest analogy of any 
of the species with which I am acquainted to the Pe-la, 
and it would be very easy to make an experiment with 
its secreted matter. The common American blight of 
the apple-tree [which may often be seen in orchards 
covering the trunks with a white matter after the man- 
ner of the Chinese species] is another equally common 
instance of the production of the same material, which 


upon. Neither of these insects, it is true, occurs in 
our country to such an extent as to allow of the wax, 
if procurable from them at all, to become an article of 
commerce ; and this only increases our astonishment 
at the wonderful quantity of the insect which must be 
found in China, and the care of the indefatigable 
Chinese by whom the stock is kept up. In our own 
country, of course, the chief object of the collection of 
the vine coccus or the American blight would be the 
entire destruction of those insects ; and this good could 
indeed be effected, to a very great extent, by the expe- 
riments I have suggested above, and in this manner 
horticulture would at least be the gainer.’ 

It is hoped that some European entomologist will 
have an opportunity of examining the Chinese insect 
in its native habitats, and of thus giving more satisfac- 
tory information respecting it. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MEDAL. 
Arter all the harrowing details of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and the excitement they have caused, and the additional 
horrors portrayed by less skilful pens than that of Mrs 
Stowe, we think our dear countrymen andcountrywomen 
might like to be reminded, now and then, that the kind- 
hearted St Clair is not an uncommon, much less a soli- 
tary instance, of an indulgent slave-master. Far be it 
from us to attempt the now, we hope, impossible task of 
defending the institution of slavery. It is contrary, we 
believe, to the genius and spirit of Christianity, it revolts 
the moral sense of enlightened society, and, still more, 
the inborn love of independence in the human soul. ‘ Ah 


be the aspiration of the best-treated slave. But yet we 
cannot help thinking quite enough has been said and 


every 

exhausting worlds, and then imagining new, for a 
purpose, glorious in itself indeed, and worthy of the 
free, yet still one which, it is acknowledged, is sur- 
rounded by great and complicated difficulties. More- 
over, our beloved brother Jonathan has a good spice of 
John Bull’s love of fair play and hearing both sides, as 
well as his preference for independence of action. He 
may be led—he won’t be driven. Let him alone; a 
thought has been presented to him; perhaps he never 
did happen to ste the matter in the same light before. 
He will ponder over it with all his characteristic vigour 
of mind and generosity of heart. Already we feel sure 
half the burden of the slave is lightened; and ere long 
Providence will help a magnanimous people to wipe the 
reproach from their code. 

For these and similar reasons, we think that some 
readers, whose hearts have sickened with sympathy 
over Uncle Tom’s and poor Cassy’s wrongs, will gladly 
learn a fact or two, as little bright spots in the gloomy 
picture we have had so powerfully presented to us 
of American slavery. We could instance many more; 
and although, from the very nature of the institution, 
horrors revolting to every feeling of m may 
take place, let us console ourselves with the knowledge, 
that there are many kind indulgent mistresses, and 
many conscientious forbearing masters among the sadly- 
bespattered slave-owners. The following anecdotes are 
vouched for as strictly true. 

A short time before Uncle Tom was published, the 
writer received a letter from a near relative in the 
United States, in which the following passage occurs :— 
‘We have brought all our young servants (Anglice, 
slaves) with us to our bathing-quarters, and their 
health is visibly improved by bathing in the surf. 
They are the happiest creatures I ever saw—singing, 
laughing, and shouting. It is really delightful to see 
how much they enjoy themselves. I have a mulatto 
girl, who is my own maid, and who is almost as dear 
to me as a child. I have taught her everything she 
knows, and she is uncommonly clever in every way. 
She is constantly with me, night and day, sleeping in a 
chamber off ours; and when I travel, she accompanies 
me. If anything should happen to her, I cannot tell 
you how grieved I should be. She, too, is much 
attached to me, and all my family are fond of her; 
indeed, our Fanny is a general favourite. .... No one 
can imagine how highly we appreciate a good and 
faithful servant, or the privileges that are granted: to 


The husband’ of the lady who writes the above 
paragraph, bought, a few years ago, a very handsome, 
powerful negro, at a high price, intending him for a 
domestic servant or butler. Only a few days there- 
after, this man, who had been well brought up by a 
humane owner, refused to obey a slight command of 
his amiable and most gentle mistress, and treated her 
mild remonstrance with dogged disrespect. One of 
her sons ran after the servant, as he walked away, 
inquiring why he refused to obey his mistress’s call, 
to which the man gave an impertinent reply; and 
when the youth threatened him with punishment, the 
powerful black struck the lad in the face. The latter 
calling out, an elder brother rushed to his assistance, 
and together it was all they could do to collar and 
secure the man, who, however, in a few minutes was 
alarmed for what he had done, and begged for mercy. 
The master being from home, the negro was sent to 
the police-office for the night, and next morning Mr C. 
attended to lodge his complaint. Does the reader 


Lord, massa, it is something good to be free!’ will still 


know the punishment in a slave-holding city denounced 
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e who strikes a white man ?—It is that 
be cut off. This severe law is thought 
necessary to protect the slave-owner from overwhelming 
brute force; for when a black becomes excited, and 
there is no restraint, his wrath is terrible. Mrs C. 
passed a wretched night, and implored a free forgive- 
ness for the rebellious servant. Her family, however, 
felt this to be impossible. The alternative was adopted 
of suppressing the greater fault altogether, letting it 
be understood the negro had been disobedient and 

. He was, however, immediately sold, at a 
loss of a hundred dollars. 

Now, in this case, the severe and revolting law we 
have mentioned was evaded by a humane gentleman ; 
and this is done so frequently, that it has Secmeentee 
a dead letter, while the fear of it operates as a restraint 
on violent tempers and superior force; so much so, 
that a venerable slave-owner in South Carolina has 
told us, he never knew but one instance when it was 


against the slav: 
his right hand 
to 


executed. 

The chief circumstance, however, we had in view in 
this communication, was to lay before the reader the 
following letter from a slave to his master. We think 
it is a novelty in literature. The history, in addition 
to what the letter itself unfolds, is simply this: the 
slave had been twenty-four years in the family of a 
merchant of South Carolina, who, previous to the 
recent law forbidding slaves to be educated, had all 
his negroes who wished it instructed in reading and 
writing ; taught them their duty to God and to society; 
and respect for the marriage and parental ties. 

The man Hopkins being a fine performer on the 
violin, requested he might be hired out as a musician 
to a travelling teacher of dancing. Quarterly he writes, 
and sends his owner the salary he receives ; and on one 
of these occasions he forwarded an excellent daguerreo- 
type likeness of himself, seated, and holding his fiddle 
and bow. The handwriting of the letter is beautiful, 
but the diction, as will be seen, is characteristic. The 
original, which is copied verbatim, is in the writer’s 
possession, and also the miniature :— 

MILLEDGEVILLE G 
12 of Aph 1853 
*My Dear Master—I have send you by the Bearer 
namely, the post-office] to my wife Charlotte W. 
opkins and their only daughter Jessie E. Hopkins 
my likeness to see and to remember and then my dear 
wife you will take the likeness and this letter to my 
good master and familie as A token of my respect and 
affection which I beg that he will accept as A token of 
respect from I your true servant for you have owned 
me my dear master now since I was a boy and you 
have always treated me not as a servant but as though 
you took a father’s interest in my well being you have 
never found faults with me or reproved me unnessierly 
and my love for you is as grate as ldVe can be and I 
only wish I had it in my power to prove to you its 
sincerity by a more valuable token than this My 
reason for sending to you from this place as I and 
Monr B. the dancing master from Parris is about to 
leave’ Milledgeville for Macon Georgia and will not 
return to Charleston South Carolina for some time yet 
and the Eight day of April 8th 1853 make me 10 years 
as A Musisener for Monsieur B. A professor of Dancing 
from Parris is my Reason for Introducing the Fiddle 
and the Bow* and I am hapy to say that the Eight | thank 
day of this month April the 8th 1853 will make me 
Forty One as I was Born 1812. I still remain your 
Obedient Servant 


To Mr. C. E. Esqr. 


care of Mrs. C. W. Hopkins 
47 Wentworth St. 5 
Charleston So Ca." 


Joun T. Hopxrss. 


* Meaning, into the daguerreotype likeness. 


SONNET. 


I Love the country as I do my dreams, 

But I love more the many-liféd street : 

I could for ever, basking in the sun’s beams, 
Read Nature’s Bible on a mossy seat ; 

But when round this Goliath of Despair 

Are wandering day and night the dooméd ones, 
On whese shrunk brows are writ the agony 

Of a long-suffering want, compelling sin, 

O God! I care not what I do or dare, 

So that I these poor wretched brethren win 
Back to our natural humanity. 

So rather than from some green woody place, 
Watch the deep-sounding river as it runs— 

Go read the thrilling page of a sad human face. 


M. 


THE STREETS OF MELBOURNE. 


You may see, and hear too, some thoroughly colonial |) 
scenes in the streets. Once in the middle of the day, when 
passing up Elizabeth Street, I heard the unmistakable 
sound of a mob behind; and as it was gaining upon me, I || 
turned into the enclosed ground in front of the Roman | 
Catholic cathedral, to keep out of the way of the crowd. A || 
man had been taken up for horse-stealing, and a rare 
ruffianly set of both sexes were following the prisoner and || 
the two policemen who had him in charge. *If but six of 
ye were of my mind,’ shouted one, ‘ it’s this moment you'd 

release him.’ The crowd took the hint, and to it they set 
with right good-will, yelling, swearing, and pushing with 
awful violence. _ The owner of the stolen horse got up a || 

ti ation, and every few yards the Procession || 

was delayed by a trial of strength between the two parties. 
Ultimately, the police conquered; but this is not always the || 
case; and often lives are lost and limbs broken in the | 
struggle, so weak is the force maintained by the colonial 
| 


government for the preservation of order. Another day, 
when passing the post-office, a regular tropical shower of 
rain came on rather suddenly, and I hastened up to the | 
platform for shelter. As I stood there looking out into || 
Great Bourke Street, a man, and, I suppose, his wife, passed 
by. He had a letter in his hand for the post; but as the | 
pathway to the receiving-box looked very muddy, he made | 
his companion take it to the box, whilst he himself, from | 
beneath his umbrella, complacently watched her getting | | 
wet through. ‘ Colonial politeness,” thonght I, as the | 
happy couple walked on. Sometimes a jovial wedding- 
party comes dashing through the streets; there they go, || 
the bridegroom with one arm round his lady’s waist, the | | 
other raising a champagne bottle to his lips; the gay | 
vehicles that follow contained company even more unre- || 
strained, and from them noisier demonstrations of merti- | 
ment may be heard. These diggers’ weddings are all the 
rage; and bridal veils, white kid gloves, and, above ail, 
orange-blossoms, are generally most difficult to procure at 
sovereigns, like half-pence, out of their pockets into the 
streets; and I once saw a digger, who was looking over a | 
large quantity of bank-notes, deliberately tear to pieces and | 
trample in the mud under his feet, every soiled or ragged | 
one he eame to; swearing all the time at the gold-brokers || 
for ‘ giving him dirty paper-money for pure Alexander 
gold; he wouldn't dirt in his pocket—not he— || 
thank God, he’d plenty to tear up and spend too!’— || 
of Australia, in 
852-3. 
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